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Elceniusz Lubomirski 


Norman Stone 

^nl?Hprahil Bt 7 30 * a P uni 5 h JBent cell: he was made to walk forces, first in Russia, then in Persia, looks and the technique to launch a 

consioerame euon. up and down for forty-eight hours at a and finally in Italy. For any historian of son of Gesamtkunstwerk that supplied 

When he went back to Poland, he stretch, and the lavatory-bucket had the Polish cause in the Second World Proust with instances of Madame-de- 


eastern Galicia. He was obviously very 

^ • good at it, for he succeeded in 

A DAM Zamoyski refloating the family finances in the 

BMbrew&kl slump even though he had to deal with 

_ „ f1 T 95 a vulnerable commodity, sugar-beet. 

He had good relations with his work- 
OW v . — force, and interested them directly in 

. ... . the business by giving them shares; 

Prince Eugeniusz LubomirsKi, wno there were never any problems with 

* . . . j.iq.MiJ am n 1 QR 2 . WAS 8 .L- ■ til • ■ ' i. , .... 


NKVD men pulled out revolvers and accommodation 

E laced them at his forehead to make important. 

im talk. He himself reckons that, if he A 

had shown fear, he would have been ■ aatn . . 


Stalin) 


Adam Zamoyski’s book 
Paderewski describes a much hat 


ons Verdurin musical “hype”; in fact 
and Paderewski had a notorious affair with 
an the Princess Brnncovan, who supplied 
is the chief model for Madame dc 
Camb renter. 

on The old Paderewski recordings do 
>ier, ■ not somehow quite work. There is too 


Si oatiiiy 's troubies , an3 that he had Sg^^tiT^“o f‘differi^ later primers, devefopec « inside f the ^re^mud^^ ^olSan^ “ model w«. oflSu^M^nd it ^ 
^i«d a whole set of experiences backgrounds and opinions”. system of Gulag. He was kept in food P 34 pomicmn. ^ LiKt and Schumflnn lhal h e 

*hich would have knocked lesser men q.. life went on as well it f^d cigarettes For some time because Paderewski was one of these excelled, and into which he put a 

C, The first version I heard of his life 0 7 h nl O D n o S i0 n ell H 5 the commandant of a prison took a indestructible old rocks that Europe - demonic power that nowaday? can 

P™b ? blyi=fo. : ndon,yinSvy,,^ 


tormented visage or a Lucirer . his 
model was. of course, Liszt, and ft was 
at Liszt and Schumann that he 


the Titanic, had been through the ^ h^was almost foT and U" de / pa ?Si bou S ht them from Republic- used to produceln quantity. Richter (himseir bo 
Russian Revolution, and had been a worn, wner i ne wm ^ almost lor^ and h im for 100 rubles. He was bom in 1860, near Zhitomir in Paderewski, though c 

stock-broker on Wall Street in 1929. , . cons t an t stream of In the meantime, he had word of his the western Ukraine; like the Anglo- than Polish, origin). 

ai only very late in the day, through irisl, gen try m the same period, h. was Padcrewski cxploi 


Air. It is an extraordinary story, .formidable mother, Betka, held court 

. - the process has been described in the 
Prince Eugeniusz was bom into one Count’s memoirs, Master of Laticut, 
of the great Polish families, with one of the most fatuously unparodiable 
1 connections throughout Europe. He (though Cecil Beaton had a good try) 
ns bom la 1895, and lived most of his sets of memoirs ever composed, 
early yeara in or near Cracow, in Mother, who was clearly a 
Austrian Poland; his father, a keen considerable dragon, prided herself on 


Li. Paderewski exploited his capacities 
mat tne l0 t |, c f u ]|. He took over Paris and. 
ne was a f {er a tj mCi London. Then, in the 
passing, ear jy igcjOs, he tackled the United 


was of Austrian origin, and so could year. There was no question of his States. Znmoyski has some lengthy, 
have registered as reichsdeutsch with becoming attached to the Russian, far knowledgeable and very runny 
all of the attendant privileges, she less the Ukrainian cause - in New naracrapns on this. Paderewski ruined 
refused to abandon her Polish York, much later on, he talked French a f enc | on while tackling a badly-tuned 
loyalties, and used the family house in to Rachmaninoff, not Russian, i nstrume nt. and it was a terrible pain 
central Cracow to put up everyone and although he could handle Russian very \ ox |,j m to 


central Cracow to put up everyone and aunougn ne couia nanaie Kussian very for |, im to p | ay N one the less, he went 
anybody - her contacts with decent well -and so he became something of a on jo fill all engagements, and lie came 
Germans doing good service when it hanger-on to “Pohshness , trading off aW ay with extraordinary sums of 
came to helping out Poles who were on that well-known combination of. money _ $95,000 in 1891, $160,000 in 


helping out 
l. Eventual 


ouaeuns there. The family was well- Rlbbentrop (whom she had known in 
! off, for it inherited something from a his champagne-selling days) the next. 

. relative who had made a killing in Lubomirski himself describes an 
Ctnalde Suez shares; there was a large improbable encounter with 
; estate near Orsha, on the borders of Rlbbentrop in the Laticut turkish-bnth 
wme Russia and the Ukraine. - Rlbbentrop expatiating on Hitler’s 
Because of this, the young Eugeniusz greatness, and praising him for the 
*u seat to St Petersburg to learn strong nerves displayed at the 
Russian. He abandoned his studies Rhineland crisis in 1506. The Potockis 
• |*re when there were rumours of war were invited to Berlin for the Olympics 
m July 1914 - indeed, he travelled on in 1936, and -- not happily - met Hiller. 
S e J“ t iF cace ‘ tlme tra * n to 00158 t * ie Through his German contacts, Count 
, t)om between Russia and Austria, Alfred ^ was able to save a great deal 
l 1 ™ heard the railway-bridge from the wreck of 1945, and lived out a 
apwomg just behind him ns the sterile existouce in Switzerland 
Russians blew it up‘. afterwards. 


ventually, she struggled woebegone grandezza and sexuality 1893. $280,000 in 1895. Success did not 
Cracow to rejoinder that had western Europe, particularly to hls head for he went on 
1945. France, enthralled since the "days of 5 ractis i ng and practising, absorbing 


the run. Eventually, she struggled woebegone gratu 
away from Cracow to rejoin ner that had western 
husband in 1945. France, enthralle 

In June 1941, Lubomirski was once 
more put into a prison, this time the the “^nation, 
camo-orison at Kniazh Pokhost, on Paderewski 


greatness, and praising him for the accusation rested on his having 
strong nerves displayed at the predicted the German attack on Russia 
Rhineland crisis in 1E36. The Potockis already at Kiev, in 1940: when the 
were invited to Berlin for the Olympics attack duly came, Lubomirski found 
in 1936, and - not happily - met Hiller, ltimself in the camp isolator. It was only 
Through his German contacts, Count because he managed to pass messages 
Aifrea was able to save a great deal through a fellow-prisoner that nis 
from the wreck of 1945 .and lived out a whereabouts became known to the 
sterile existouce in Switzerland Polish diplomats now attempting to 
afterwards. cooperate with Soviet Russia. A 

Lubomirski doe, not dwell much on .'K'hhtaiM fr^Th! 

bo' WW! OcSr'snd'ho^rrSfn Sow. 

mining He ^veiled with his warders on the 
?n V fn f n fip m f metro > WBS interrogated once more, 

L tn flnd WflS laken t0 See Bcria himSe,f i h * 8 

Russia in 1939 7 Colonel Beck relied, to rontact with the NKVD enoed, 
the very last, on the assumption tliat surre nHBticallv. with an invitation to 


more put into a prison, this time the u,c 

camp-prison at Kniazh Pokhost, on Paderewski inherited from 
the grounds that he was a spy. The somewhere - Zamoyski cannot be 
accusation rested on his having specific - the extraordinary musicality 


France, entnraiiea since tne clays or practising and practising, absorbing 
Balzac - himself a notorious victim of everything that Leschetizky had taught 
the combination. I,j m . there was a combination of verve 

Paderewski inherited from and occasional inaccuracy that 
somewhere - Zamoyski cannot be audiences, in these blessed days, were 
specific - the extraordinary musicality prepared lo enthuse over, 
of the western provinces of Tsarist His reputation all over the world was 


I 1 ™* heard the railway-bridge from the wreck of 1945, and lived out a 
apkxfing just behind him ns the sterile existouce in Switzerland 
Russians blew it up; afterwards. 

He was not required to do Austrian Lubomirski does not dwell much on 

f ° r he did I not wish to Ore at die politics of the 1930s, but I doubt if 
Poles in different uniforms, he had any high opinion of the 
of Spam was a family friend, government. How did Poland manage 
were obtained to fall prey both to Germnny and to 
h, uS“ e Luhomirekis out of things. Russia fn 19397 Colonel Beck relied, to 
wured quietly in Vienna and then in the very last, on the assumption tnat 
wraertMid. However, the family Germans and Russians would never 


the German attack on Russia of the western provinces of Tsnnst His reputation all over the world was 
t Kiev, in 1940: when the Russia, to which we owe so many suc h that he became the travelling 
ly came, Lubomirski found almost untutored but brilliant Jewish representative of Poland. His instincts 
the camp isolator. It was only violinists. He more or less taught were all on the right side, for he was 
e managed to pass messages himself the piano from a honky-tonk; dreyfusard, pro-Allied, and patriotic in 
a fellow-prisoner that nls until he reached Vienna (where he was a wholly non-party sense (it was his 
uts became known to the taught by the great Leschetizky) his money that created the Grunwald 
plomats now attempting to only teachers were birds of rare Monument in Cracow, in 1910, to 
i with Soviet Russia. A passage, or sub-Germanic pedants at commemorate the Poles' victory over 
Intervention by General the Warenw Conservatoire, who had tlie Teutonic Knights). He was quite 
ed to his being freed. In no faith in Paderewski’s future. Much clever at managing people (in 


metro, was Interrogated once more, Gogol: evenings wi lt the prpymcia 
and was taken to see Beria himself: his governor, toes sticking out of boots 


contact with 
surrenllstically 


M ||lll4dVi4i 

the. NKVD ended, 
with an Invitation to 


ran out as revenues ceased to 
Kwirom the Russian estate. In the 
gog of 1918 Eugeniusz travelled to 


make an alliance at his expense. And 
yet, in the spring and summer of 1939, 
ft became plain that such an alliance 


th hK u tra ™ ,Ied t0 « became plain that £ 

of demarcation to^clf conference gl'ven^'the Mosww *Ies, and’ Potockis. From there, ’ via rep^niatlw at Veraahies, anlTfo™ 

k could rescue atT/i? h B va^ble catal °^ ed Sidncy Arier ^Making for Lubom f rak |. who had lost more Strasbourg (where, at the academy, ho spaC e. Prime Minister. The task 
tow. The ven ture f a^ed ■ i ns^e nnnth^on U than half of his weight in his preceded the young Gle^klng) he was fat too much for him, for he could 
•Banested by maraudlna Bolsheviks* n experiences, and was very obviously an wayitated to Paris and performed hls nol eas i| y absorb the atmosphere of 

^eicaped only S ex-ze*, could tell the full story simply Polish trick. Paderewski concerts Versailles, and he was unable lo 

^ hu p^rdt w^re slecD^n iz Fam ( 1 v SSi by remaining silent. His memoirs end succeeded in a way that ran seldom answer arguments that left Danzig - 

wth a description of the Polish armed have been matched, for he had_the 

Gagem. thesister-in-lawof Papen, the ' dominated muddler, fo^he ww easily • 

tbb w-vt at Wash, ngt°n , and German ambassador in Turkey, wrote horad and there was much about the 

L° L J ,b0 ^ rS ^ Wlfe - f L hBt . H h 1 d mi T 1 nr • rolcl a rwai bJringly .0^1: It was ; 

a there was a heard, over bridge with relatives in TUa I q CT -W flftTI a rather characteristid dilemma of the 

of ambassador, and Eugeniusz Merano, that such a pact was 1110 J-jdOl YT ; , KS S i' 

? Ka 4vire^Herh^T^ praC h Ca ’ f° rt ^ com ^ n 1 8' Lubomirski took the i . y. • ; ■ > prewrtceartd ifontacu'wrex^ulrea^ 

gsp ^ rhemadc ^ . w : a 

^tmAi h ^i t tl « of M P rin « had an to the main line from Warsaw to Soles chilled by Mttoleum. the mooB • were ungovernable. He speedily 

^ Chicago, Bucharest, and the Lubomirekis Rotten. and low, and. bonfire smoke resigned, and ^retired to hls W near 

met , ® re on business, nc escaped towards the east, to a Potoeki perplexing LHs? leta afternoon Lausanne, Rlond-Bosson, (wnich haa 

6 tat ! ° n by crowds of estate at Pomorzany. There, they were • With tears that Irrigate and choke] ' . , ' . . been built, originally, for the wife oF . 

Wand" ik.. - .‘^ e prince of overtaken by the Soviet invasion, and- When milt with Mortuary breath rbucM). - * 


It became plain that such an alliance 
wap not unthinkable: the signs are 


Anders’s assistant: cleverly, he was 


no faith in Paderewski's future. Much clever at managing people (in 
of his early youth was spent as a Lu bom Iraki’s memoirs, ha figures as an 
travelling musician straight out -of excellent bridge-player) n none steered 
Gogol: evenings with the provincial President Wilson towards recognition 
r, toes sticking out pf boots, 0 j independent Poland before It, in 
out-of-tune instrument to an facl existed and although a great many 
a of numbskulls who were tight up per-closs Poles were busy 
etr pennies. He was traded collaborating with the Germans. Still, 
i on the links of the Polish although Paderewski’s was a world- 


surrenllsttcaiiy, wttn an invitation to audience of numbskulls who were tight 
see Swan Lake from Berio’s box at the with , their pennies. He e was traded 
Bolshoi. From then on, he Served as upwards on the links of the Polish 


aristocracy: he was sent to Vienna, ^and name, he .was not a- successful 

prospered there through Czartoryskis stat esman. He became Poland’s 


__guards were sleeping. Family that German-Soviet discussions were 
ul the now Poland of 1919, proceeding at Ankara. Baroness von 
toPolkh P° srtn 8L. a s secretary to Gagern, the sister-in-law of Papen, the 
fonexi i washmgton, and German ambassador in Turkey, wrote 
UsiSqtpS. in tha t0 Lubomirski’s wife that she had 

dare nr n ^•^ J2 A,\bexe was a heard, over bridge with relatives in 
embassador, and Eugeniusz Merano, that such a pact was 
feathrin- P rac t lca ^ Op forthcoming; Lubomirski took the 

for wSTc* ' Dver he made letter to Warsaw, and was told it was 

■ J. ° wau ^yeet. nonsense. 

of . ^ajrejLnfdgcency is . Luboirtlrtki ihad»to J ta>a4fMtniQU^ 


The Last Wasp 


*t>od J?? ite ve L ls » il ^ ves a German aircraft bombed the 

^i 65 ! ,eneath - 1,1 Chodordw regjop because it lay close _ . 

dtost of M P ri nce had an to the main line from Warsaw to Sol 

^ ^Travel : ¥ C Wca 8?*,^ ^Bpcharest, and the Lubomirekis 

[^ere on business, tie escaped towards the east; to a Potoeki Pei 

m&Usta ^T lox ], ?y erowds of estate at.Pomorzany. There, they were ' 

Poiand’’ (bv nn^?/ ng . P 1 ® pripco of overtaken by the Soviet invasion, and- ■ wh 
w\n u Lubomirski .was arrested. It was the 

' n *iaken otTl« there). He beginning of two years spent in Soviet ■ 

reception, prisons and a camp to the far North. ; m 

I ^wa. d !S„ ha hosra. Herbort The description of ’these two years. WB 

1 ftl e> letting fonns the centre-piece of thh book, : : , nr 

toniiiiif— 8? ahead.. This was and »»ven.temneredlv aoes through a \ . ■' ■> U* 


"Vlv n ' i : 

which makes me dream I’m going blind; 
When the last wasp, colourless fur. 

Blends with the carpet; when I find 
Soles chilled by linoleum, the moon - 
Rotten, and low, and bonfire smoke . 
Perplexing UuHatq afternoon 

With tears that Irrigate and choke; 

When milt with niprtuary breath . 

Doodles op windows note fpr death;; ■ • 


When' with a Witriodio sigh •> ' 

The year turns Its free to fhe ^alJ 
Of winter and pretends to die, 

Then is tha tlnie I Hk« to call ;. , 
its bluff, and hither counter-attack \',A 
By rushing Into love and wOrk, 


‘ Ip time, moony became * problem,- 
‘ for he never cobid resist a good, or a 
'.bad, cause. H6 .entertained lavishly 


» the snail;' •* * • ; ‘ i (lobsters fn vintage champagne were 

• f ; A f U > v . ; •* J., tfie Paderewski special)4nd to payfo]; 

f’ J,, v! .i-j** ftall.wem (boring kgim m thp l920s 

* '* ‘ ' •* J - * T * ’*ed , Wth. a 


Or take the long, 
;■ :ThrpUgHtb« 


0lu ^.DlaiUm ’ ,£i "* ne,a its many Visas, inere wuoweu never-. .... ;;Througn memory ,. m 

manv'vIttS&iP r <i^ ldr l w endin 8 intenogatiorls, , • hunger,, : ; .v . . ^ one or the other blister! 

5*eht WSgfi ftPWta* cold. Wf ; . Tightens and if sorite 

• 1 waggons, Idiotic M wrk" *hk* was so . ... v* ^ m;|-. i. • 

&%«aS. ! h i 1 / ncn<,ssawhi,n badly managed that Lubomirski ; , ; . j j ‘ ; 

It was a close-run himself volunteered lo sort frtogs put , t, . ‘ / . 

ad!L*‘ n ® r he did nnt «rau ^ Cnr thn offence of .’ •• 



g of hope. 


that Xubdmirslp; 
1 to sort (htogs put 


ui) d Adam ^anjoysV’s 
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Representing the solid classes 


D. A. N. Jones 


Philip Snow 


Stranger and Brother: 

A Portrait of C. P. Snow 


206pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 
0 333 32680 6 


There is something Ho rati an about 
C. P. Snow's novels and essays. They 
have a comfortable seriousness and a 
moderate sensuality, a sane man's 
cool, considerate sympathy for the 
derangements of other people when 
they get too depressed or worked-up. 
Public affairs are subordinated to 
private: strangers are important, but 
less important than brothers. 

Snow seems more like Horace than 
ever, after a reading of this memoir by 
his younger brother, Philip, especially 
in the seventh chapter containing the 
letters Charles sent from England to 
Philip In Fiji between 1938 and 1946. 
The most Hornfiari epistle, peril aps, 
nicely describes two of this pudgy 
bachelor's girl -friends - in the manner 
of a novelist, rather than a lover - 
telling how Ills passion has prevented 
him from attending to hispublic duties. 

Horace was a well-educated 
schoolboy from a modest, out-of-the- 
way town (like Snow's Leicester): as a 
good scholar he was taken up first by 
Brutus, then by Augustus (as Snow was 
taken up by Harold Macmillan and 
Harold Wilson), and he contemplated 
the world of strangers (Parthians and 
Egyptians) with a Snow-like eq- 
uanimity, an Establishment knowing- 
ness, not overly partisan. Even Snow's 
taste for unsmart food-eggs on toast at 
the Rltz with his Maecenas - and his 
lack of concern about his own dress and 
appearance reflect Horace's self- 
portrait. 

The letters to Fiji offer a striking 
impression of British national morale 
from the Chamberlain period to 
Hiroshima. Snow's detractors have 
fallen upon the first of these, written in 
October 1938. A Labour man, Snow 
miserably predicted that tlie 
Conservatives would rather give 
Kenya- and Bournemouth to . Hitler 
(wiln . Lord. Londonderry as his 


Gauleiter) than try to fight his armies. 
“Unconsciously, they are better 
internationalists than the Left, ns 
we've often said; and, as well as the 
class-sympathy, there were other 
reasons which made it easy for them to 
ref Hiller have his own way." 

It is indeed a defeatist letter, very 

E essimistic about the patriotism of 
ri tain's Conservatives. But horrible 
predictions and counsels of despair 
were common form , in private 
correspondence, in those peace-at- 
any-prlce days. Bernard Shaw wrote, 
in April 1939: “The war scare is all 
nonsense. Now that the last page of the 
Versailles treaty has been tom up and 
flung in our faces, it being quite certain 
we would not fight for it . . In 
March 1939, a fatuous private letter of 
George Orwell proposed that British 
socialists should join with “idealistic 
Hitler-fascists” to sabotage the anti- 
Nazi war effort! 

By May 1939, Snow seems to have 
been less pessimistic than other 
members or (he Left-wing intel- 
ligentsia. He still saw 80 per cent of the 
Conservative Party, “the typical men 
of property", as ready to give 
every thing to HitleT; but he thought 
the Foreign Office and the whole Civil 
Service were in a properly war-like 
mood - and “the Churchills, the old- 
fashioned imperialists, are as bitter as 1 
am. 1 ' There was plenty to be bitter 
abou t. “ R .- and his wife talk of su icide . 
But wouldn't, you, if you were a Jew 
living in Europe today?" Snow 
consoled hinisdf in Horatian manner: 
he took out “Rosie from' Nottingham 
for a champagnerous Edwardian sort 
of night”. 

Several of the people upon whom 
Snow “based” the characters in his 
Strangers and Brothers novels make an 
appearance in the letters to Fiji. The 
Master of Christ's, Cambridge, Canon 
Raven (Jago of The Masters) is 
lecturing in America, telling everyone 


scholar whose Weltschmerz and death 
in the RAF are sombrely commem- 
orated in the story of Roy Calvert in 
The Light and the Dark. There is 
Sydney Grose, the Tory don who 
appears as Arthur in The Masters. 
Snow writes in November 1939: 
"Grose bears up, with a sort of realistic 
stoicism that I admire. ‘If we lose, I 
don't want to live,' he says, in that 
being much sturdier than most 
Conservatives (or most left-wing 
people either, for that matter, soft and 
silly people most of them). . . 

Very influential is Bert Howard, 
Snow's fonner schoolmaster and, 
eventually, his best man. This free- 
thinking provincial intellectual con- 
sistently stimulated Snow's thinking 
about liberty and licence - in real life, 
as well as in his dramatic role as George 
Passant in the Strangers and Brothers 


inevitable decay of the Left in our 
time." 


feeling here is extras 
strongly for Russia Tfe 

admirnfinn tt,<» __ “ Sftiv 


senes. 


The Nazi-Soviet pact of August 1939' 
brought Snow a certain comfort: it 
integrated the divided souls of the 
Tories - and of all those who found it 
hard to accept Soviet Russia as an anti- 


Nazi ally. “Grose was happy last night. 
‘Now we know where we are,’ he said." 


‘quite truthfully, but hardly tactfully, 
rid to fight’’; 


Snow claims to have predicted the 
Hitler-Stalin pact. “I remember 
shocking you with the proposal in the 
days when you accepted human frailty 
less completely than you do now . . . 
Liberal-minded people were aston- 
ishingly unrealistic about the Stalinist 
state.” 

Snow goes on about Marxism, “an 
invaluable analytical method" that can 
mislead “Marxists" Just as Freudianism 
misleads “Freudians": all bibles 
mislead bibliolaters. The great mistake 
is “to think that an analytical method 
automatically prescribes a course of 
political action”. Snow holds that 
'Stalin and Bert Howard are the active 
results of Marx and Freud & the two 
chief lessons of the two great 
misunderstandings of our time." 


A heavy burden of symbolic 
responsibility is laid upon poor Bert 
Howard's shoulders: as Slahu is taken 
to represent the oppressiveness 
deducible from Marx's theories, so 
Bert Howard - permissive, anti- 
Establishment, provincial school- 
master - stands for the licentiousness 
that might be derived from Freud's. 
Bert’s fictional surrogate, “George 
Passant”, suffers poetic justice in The 
Sleep of Reason published in 1968, 
four years after Bert’s death: inspired 
by the notorious “Moors Murders” 
case, this novel concerns two free- 
thinking Lesbians who torture a boy to 
death - and one of them is George 
Passant’s niece, led astray by Beifs 
libertarian philosophy. Snow discusses 
the killers’ “paranoia” with something 
like the coolness - self-controlled, but 
not exactly dispassionate - that he 
brings to his discussion of Stalin's 
“paranoia” in his book of essays, 
Varieties of Men. 

Snow wrote in that book of 1966: “I 
love Russia ... I always wanted the 
Soviet system to develop and work 
well .... There are many things, 
including impalpable but valuable 
things, which the Soviet system does 
better than we do . . . .” So, we need 
not be surprised to find him writing to 
his brother in 1941 about his satis- 
faction with the fact that Britain and 
Russia are now allied against the Nazis. 
The Hitler-Stalin pact was good for 
stiffening Tories against the Nazis; but 
the Churchill-Stalin agreement is 
better for Snow’s morale: 


admiration that is as foiS* 
the solid classes Jyjj 


intelligentsia and 
proletariat .... 


These seem to be the three classy 
which Snow's mind dfi?? 
society: perhaps hesawhiSiS 
some justice) as a link tS? 
intelligentsia and the soK*? 
while supposing that his batfi 
gave him some Iruinht InwS 
“proletarian" mind , lBW 


It is a curious irony that events have 
forced us and the Russians (and 
generally the people one would like 
to be fighting with) on to the same 
side at last. I'm glad to say that 


After Hiroshima, Snow's last lav, 
to Fiji concludes: “Life IsabhjZ 
just at present, not only for us BE 
almost everyone 1 know. Buiiberesi 
certain amount of interest lobeeoiu 
of it. Is it better to be hunonS 
miserable or humourlessly ban? 
His novels might be coio L 
"humorously miserable". They u 
quite out of favour now, out of lia, 
after the applause they received dun 
the authors lifetime. Several itma 
of Stranger and Brother have usoltk 
book as a stick with which to bn 
Charles Snow. Philip Snow has vrista 
unguardedly, as a younger bioAti, 
with great admiration for Chidei 
intellect and achievements, butvidn 
playful and teasing attitude towinkb 
eccentricities and vanities; thus, (best 
who think Charles a pompous ass re 
find support for their opinion In bed 
his brother’s anecdotes and Mi 
eulogies. However, those of os rio 
admire Charles Snow's work - Dd 
expect it to be closely studied input 
to come - will be grateful for PhSp 
Snow’s candour, remembering dal 
Charles himself was often too frank fee 
his own good. “Vides ui aha Mm 
candldum ..." said Horace. Rot# 
Englished: “You see Itow deep q 
candour stand the Snows . . . 


that the English are afraic . 

However, Raven has retreated from 
total pacifism - and Snow is almost 
sorry, since It would be mean fun to see 
Raven; arrested by military policemen 
during a college meeting. 

Much more seriously, there is 
Charles bilberry, the Cambridge 


By October, he is saying that the 5 _ T>T^ 

British Communist line is “entirely KK C K W - WOTTI £1 T1 
discreditable, TTiey mustn’t call '' on ■A >■ . ^ -A- VY vilimi 

simple people to fight against Hitlerism ; ' 

ana then suddenly discover that it is a 
wjeked thing to do. . . . They have the David Butler 
same mixture of childish optimism and 
self-centred cynicism as Bert, nnd he 
himself represents all the hope and 


Enid Lakeman 


councils, where the 
advantages of adversary politics m 
clear majorities are much 
compelling, than it is for the House a 
Commons. 


Weekend excursions 


Power to Elect: The Case for 
Proportional Representation 

178pp. Heinemann. £6.95. 

0 434 40220 6 


Alqn Brownjohn 


Roy Hattersley .. . 

Politics Apart , V 

184pp, BBC Publications. £7.25. 
0 563 20058 8 •- 


' harsh patronage of Mr David Steel? 

■ , It is qulje fair |o contrast that older 
;• mould of politician^ - Balliol, the 
Oxford Union, the Fabian Society, the 
Society of Authors - Into which Roy 
Jenkins fitted himsfclf so comfortably, 
and which hfs newparty Is so intent on 
rejpforcing, ;with -a : . newer Labour 


Sondheim In the bath), the endurance 
of harmless pratfalls, are the 
prerequisite of this kind of Writing, and 
Hattersley achieves some admirable 
and entertaining variations. 


mould represented by Roy Hatteirsley: 
Hull University, Sheffield City 


ForMng m M the progress of CoOTKil^lIe SnalXaUhSonS? 

parliamentarians W/ipx Wlio fs nbt a and ASTMS But the essential 
a ..JJ , not lyus. . out me essential 



i much deeper,' 
from us, of’ 

shoulders with whom, and for how steered with infinite snhtlpfu So 
WThe two Roys, of Birmingham, BritaiS - by facfoSofdaS andlhe 
■;,:;Haii*r,ley .'apd: Jenkins, Labour, detailed cSnSHf SSoTm 

liSfr * fait ^ .very reveaMng vessels, the 
yj'peatartW: on tie stlih* p0 lllCtan s l,tcn, *7 influences. .. 
s attor the General Elect ionof 1964-. "MpreEssaysby Modern Masters 
t - de?pcr.lmprewlQnon 


■, . uiStklfe hftd alrfeady hadaWt'euid y'e£: • Jinpre»Um -vn 

1 : . V : % tfte; HpUsB) t ;TbcTeafter they, bob' up' ■ [ ne l han WUlfam Shakesbeare was able 
.. ’ la'geiher thfotigh : -four vsufccessive 0 ac ^9ve , ;Syfitei Hattersley of the 

‘ -rtljiisleHri v a i. .if 


;1 during the 'winter of 


■m 



But the trouble with this fourteen- 
hundred-word assignment, turned out 
regularly (and neatly turned out) 
according to certain rules and 
regulations, and acknowledging cer- 
tain taboo topics' and sentiments, is 
that it rarely transcends its limits. 
Genuine anger, and polemic, for 
example, are not within its range. It has 

. to be comfortable nnd good-tempered, 

and its' tone is traditionally 
conservative, One' of Hattersley! 
achievements is to shift matters just a 
little towards the left. He. takes the 
. weekend essay , out from clubland to 
, V°' 0 5 j and t0 the :• Sparkbrook 

vSrtBt SS*gt i? JE2! JdK 1 * used to 
be , ridt b6eause''th^r$hers are , not‘ 

. what , they.. : were, but because . 
; commercial sponsorship Is what It is 
: l flnd he is very good, in the .best of 
humours,-, about the miseries . of 
commercial broadcasting). 


> - hal|rnark of this llteriry. form.’ Invokes ■ 
dot onlf Sb^keSpeare but Bro wring,’ 
8$ El|dt.;T. S. Eliot 


m: 





Yet ultimately’ thbtndpieces are the 
consensus" essays one might expect 
from the limits imposed by the rules. 
There 1ft the touch oflconoclasm, about 
royal - occasions , apd parlfamentary . 
dignity. , a reasonably radical kind of 
populism on the terraces at Sheffield 
Wednesday,' or . .at . "Skegness ‘ in 
Wlfitetr , a slightly- sceptical slant on 
rntnousm ;{«: • Invoking; Xre" 
w. H. ■ Auden r s . “In Praise of 
P^wtone"), Bat the bounds of good 

.«teias(S' 

:1% S . be breached; 


Enid Lakeman wears the only 
decoration ever given for services to 
proportional representation. Her OBE 
recognizes years of unstinted devotion 
to a cause. For long the mainstay of the 
Electoral Reform Society (the 1960s 
name for the nineteenth-century 
Proportional Representation Society), 
she has campaigned selflessly via the 
letter • columns 'of every major 
newspaper, and through her successive 
books and pamphlets, for the single 
transferable vote on the Irish model of 
PR. She is a true believer, convinced 
that new rules for elections will cure 
most of the ills to which governments 
are victims. Not only the “majoritarion 
cads" (as R. B. McCallum used to call 
them), people like Mrs Thatcher and 
Tony Benn who. really believe in first- 
past-the-post voting, but' evert 
proportionally inclineo agnostics may 
recoil from, and wen mock the fire of 
her caQyicttdrt. I'For; 1o -most. of, us-, 
electoral systems are a means hot an 
end: there is no established correlation 
between good and bad governments 
and the particular rules by which their 

parliaments were chosen. • 


However, even for Westmuuttri 
debate is now in progress to 
that would have been unlhuk™ 
fifteen years ago. Northern IrelafidxJ 
then the European Parliament, » 
Bloke Report and then theup$ug« 
the Alliance have brought discos 
proportional representation am ■ 
our political scene in a way un&J 
since the 1920s. And Enid UtJJ 
has made herself an mdispe?®* 
unfnAcc -Pnwpr to Elect 18 nOl Iff? 


nos maae nerwii »» . 
witness. Power to Elect ss not 
academic work but It is 


academic work but It is 
than most academic works m 
to the electoral fefonner « 
arguments he needs. If he vranBto 
more austere and .■■JJffffi 
considerations, he can turo 
Newland’s manual on 
Electoral Systems , which. In a off, 
rigorous way, “t'lbj-g 
properties of each °f 
Fonhuias for the operation" 

proportional representation. ■ 

• 1 ... mA 


to the debate, l ne lu&fi- 

the Liberal I? Hentt F** 

commission under Sh 
which last July produ^JJ 

of -"Community w 


, Hattersley s e*®'* f— .U' JifiJ-' 




V nwMuiita.au-- iE&oureenillV; 


.But Enid Lakeman is not. Only an 
enthusiast, she is also a scholar. Those 
who cannot share her zealotry have to 

respect , her. accp racy 1 , her dedicated 
and wnct assemblage , of facts. You 
may pot agree with her passion but you 
cannot fault her! statistics. Arguments 
over- electoral Systems must bp based 
orteyjdence riot myth. Enid Lake man's 
contributions ! fo the debate cpn be 
trusted. Poytejr I# filed is & tract but it is 
a .learned ttact. ; It is selective In its 
Choice of. evidence but its evidence is 
^ver^ falsified-, . Here, ' is #. i dear 
of*: case ■ for 1 ' Britain 
a 9,dP“4£ t|ieslrial^ transferable vote at 
, oye^ lByei ... government. Thfc , 
;, or gu ment is , alai , TOiced in ode tone,, 
ft 8 * the.chse for 
i pri?p0riionSl -tcptescrllatipit' is triuch 
;^fr^t in; respect. of the European 1 
;; Parliament. tfn^;pidefcd f for;! 1 Meal 


hssSggm 

grandiose. 

Conservative 
i Q^merCV 


Conservative p^ph*«. 

Maude and John Sjtme 
Its best to make aB I the 
some of; the dleginmat^ - 


fovourofth 
Vernon Bogdanpr s 
■ and the Party System, e* 

perspective, is nluch && ^ 

the electors and the eloctco, , ; } T ^ 


fo; recent years. 


But : in . the past te * 

proportlddalistS, ha rt v f e ^Se;il^ 
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Anonymities ascribed 


1M.»W 

1kW bol S nieo f th'G,»ll,ma ,, s 

^'mrereilyofWisconsinPress. 

1 &W809 

b ' 

KiMHHiJnR London press, "a Monthly 
Colftdion , as he put it in his first 
preface, “to treasure up, as in a 
Magazine, the most remarkable 

[Sr from the 200 or so journals 
vhichexisted in London alone. As well 
acdDlngthe term ‘‘magazine , Cave 
performed a useful service by 

Eswiinnling information’ on a wide 
nnse of subjects. Imagine a journal 
S contained in itselfthe feat ures of 
ne Tunes records pages (births, 
deaths, marriages, social events) but 
also of Classical Quarterly, Modern 
Immm Review , Readers Digest , 
Scientific American , Notes and 

Queries, Poetry, Books In Print and 
Hansard, arid one gets an idea of the 
scope of this popular and widely circu- 
iting journal. 

Cave’s strength as an editor was his 
readiness to absorb new ideas. From ’ 
1735 on he included letters and essays 
sent by correspondents, unpaid and 
oftrn anonymous, which became the 
magazine’s chief attraction in later 
yean. He added theatre reviews, gave 
more space to scientific essays, 
including pioneering attention to 
Franklin’s experiments with elec- 
tricity, and formed a regular book 
review section. 

After Cave’s death the magazine was 
continued along the same lines by his 
family and associates, still appearing 
from St John’s Gate, Clerfcenwell 
(curiously enough, later to become the 
borne of the 7T5). In 1778 it passed 
into the hands of the great literary 
dynasty founded by John Nlchofs 
(1745-1826), indefatigable scholar and 
antiquarian, who doubled the size of 
the journal to accommodate the ever- 
increasing correspondence. Nichols’s 
son, John Bowyer Nichols, and 
grandson, John Gough Nichols, 
“though not giving as much space to 
poetry a; their predecessors had done, 
ramtained the ethos and standards of 
IK journal successfully until 1856, 
wen It finally passed out of the 
Nicbob family. r 

While Cave had worked with a staff 

me aMaha lj— 


Henry Clay Folger in Brooklyn. The o 
Nichols set was on the open shelves of 1: 
the Folger Library in Washington, DC S 
when it was opened in the 1930s, but it o 
was not recognized for what it was until a 
Professor James M. Kuist - who had a 
been looking for it - found it there in p 
the 1970s. a 

While not as thorough in its coverage '' 
of new books as the Monthly Review or ^ 
the Critical Review, the Gentleman's ^ 
had a wider scope than any other i 
journal, and contributed to the study * 
of British history, genealogy, J 
topography, architecture, science, art 
and much else. To have some 13,000 ^ 
anonymous items identified for the , 
firs! time is enough to make this : 
catalogue an invaluable research tool 
in many areas of British cultural history 
between the 1780s and 1840s. The 
coverage within this period is uneven, 
reflecting the circumstances of the fire. . 
For the period 1770-1790 about 160 , 
items are now identified; for 1790 to ; 
1809 the number rises to 600; the next ; 
twenty years to 800 or so, but for the , 
1830s and 1840s several thousand items 
are ascribed to their authors. 

Thanks to the Nichols family we can 
now observe the uses and abuses of 
anonymity. George Steevesis, one of 
the most prolific and devious writers of 
the late eighteenth century, is 
represented here by eighteen 
attributions. Three of these are 
acknowledged with the initials “G.S.”. 
two are simply anonymous, but for the 
' remainder Steevens uses no less than 
ten pseudonyms. In his typically 
sneaky manner, while contributing 
valuable scholarly notes on Hogarth, 
Steevens signs his five Hogarth pieces 
each with a different name, making his 
personae appear to comment on each 
other, and even adding an approving 
reference to “Mr Steevens’s" own 
collection of Hogarth prints. Steevens 
•was not alone in exploiting the 
advantages oF anonymity. A number of 
these reviewers could not resist the 
temptation to review their own books, 
whether or not with the connivance of 
the editor. Ralph Griffiths, editor of 
the Monthly Review, whose marked-up 
copy exists in the Bodleian, when he 
discovered that Andrew Becket had 
managed to review his own 
anonymously published Concordance 
to Shakespeare, scrawled on his copy a 
quotation from Horace’s Satires, ,l Hio 
nlger est", “that man is block of heart". 
Nichols must have known that Richard 
Gough was the compiler of Sepulchral 
Monuments of Great Britain, yet 
■ Gough was allowed to review both 
volumes for the GAf, writing of the 
! .second in 1799 that “This great and 
splendid work. . . . though undertaken 
and executed at the expence of a single 
‘ individual, is yet a national work, and 


Brian Vickers 

on Hooker and Quarles in the early 
1800s; some of the earliest essays on 
Shakespeare's Sonnets', the discovery 
of the Bad Quarto of Hamlet in 1825; 
and the early appearance of Dickens 
and Tennyson. There arc several 
pieces on Swift, many oil Shakespeare, 
and even more on Johnson, including 
important biographical and critical 


chronological jumping-aboul that the 
user is forced to do is intolerable. 


essays. There is a commendable 
concern for the preservation and 
restoration of ancient buildings, and 
frequent protests at the destruction of 
churches in the City of London. Social 
reforms advocated include the relief of 
chimney-sweepers (1803), and the 
replacement of capital punishment by 
solitary confinement (1825). The 
universities were not neglected, with 
proposals to introduce Anglo-Saxon at 
Oxford and Cambridge (1823), 
comments on the delayed foundation 
of Downing College (1801, 1807), and 


the prospectus for the first session of 
London University in 1828-9. That 
year also saw the shortlived publication 
of a journal called the London Review, 
the fourth of that name. 

The titles of essays record an 
agreeably yvide range of eccentricities. 
James Brown added to his “Anecdotes 
of Vulture Hopkins" (1788) an essay 
"On Black beetles, and modes of 
destroying them”. Readers were 
offered “a device for rescuing skaters 
who fall through ice”, cures for viper- 
bites and hydrophobia, and “Useful 
hints to encyclopedists: on French 
Bread”. Titles are informative but 
laconic: “Right eye first decays"; 
“Cross-legged sepulchral effigies"; 
“Hernia, or rupture very general”. 
There are “Regulations for tne art of 
screaming”, oy “A quiet soul" 
(Alexander Chalmers, 1807), and “A 
dissertation on sneezing” (1799).- only 
reference- to the text will tell whether 
these are facetious. There is an 
“account of a parachute jump" in 1802, 
and a histoiy of balloons in 1835. 
“Irony in Scripture?" asks Ralph 
Churton doubtfully, in 1813. Poems 

■ whose authors are identified here 

■ include the touching "Elegiac stanzas, 
, written on Christmas Eve, during the 
, absence of an only son at sea" (1802) by 
j William Bunce, and a somewhat 


user is forced to do is intolerable. ( 
indeed the compilers themselves seem i 
to have become confused, since the 
sequence of Gough's anonymous 
contributions runs from l7ft4to 18t39. ■ 
but then begins again and runs from 
1788 to 1806. Obviously the main 
editorial decisions concerning this 
index have been made from the 
position of someone interested 
primarily in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and knowing something 
about its contributors. Yet even such 
users would hove been belter served 
with a straight chronological sequence, 
which would enable them to study the 
progress of a reviewer’s career, his 
changes of interest. Isis involvement in 
controversies or political issues, and so 
on. An alphabetical arrangement by 
pseudonym is convenient for the 
computer, and may reduce printing 
costs in that entries can begin with a 
dash instead of repeating the whole 
name, but otherwise it is meaningless, 
effectively destroys the continuities of 
a life, and can only be described as 
anti-historical. 

In two other ways 'this index is highly 
inconvenient. Items are not numbered 
on each page, and reference to the 
general index will merely indicate the 
page of the catalogue on which the 
wnter can be found, together with the 
number of contributions listed on that 

K :, One con spend a lot of time 
ing through up to a hundred items 
to find the relevant one. The model for 


treated. There is an index to 
contributors, and an elaborate index to 
contributors’ pseudonyms and initials, 
but none to the subject-matter that 
they write about. Of course, indexes to 
■the" Gentleman's Magazine were 
published at the time, but only tip to 
1818, and these with many errors and 
omissions. Users of this catalogue who 
want to find out what was published on 
-Shakespeare or Johnson or Virgil, and 
who wrote it. are going to have to read 
through the whole catalogue, or. of 
course, through the whole magazine. 
There is. at least, a chronological list of 
identified contributions. In the New 
Series. Volume 5, for instance, for 
1836, at page 242. you can find a 
"Letter of the late S. T. Coleridge". By 
consulting the chronological index. 


page 303 of this catalogue, one is told 
that this item is identified on page 34, 
and by scanning that page, where it 
luckily occurs towards (he top of the 
first column, one discovers that the 
author of the note was William Lisle 


arrangement of such matter is provided 
by the two indexes made by Benjamin 
C. Nangie to the Monthly Review. 
Nangle numbers the items 
consecutively, issue by issue, and then 
gives an alphabetical _ list of 
contributors and their items, so 
establishing a chronology for each 
essayist. This arrangement would have 
been possible here, albeit on a larger 
scale. 

The gravest shortcoming of thjs 
catalogue, however, is its failure to 
provide an index to topics or to names 


Bowles. The cross-referencing system, 
although cumbersome, docs work. But 
since tne information on the original 
computer entry included the name of 
Coleridge, it .would have been 
comparatively easy to programme a 
separate index of names and topics, 
and users wanting to find Coleridge, or 
Winchester, directly from these pages, 
before they resort to the magazine, 
could hnve'been spared a great deal of 
work. Perhaps an index of names and 
topics treated can be issued separately: 
it would vastly increase the usefulness 
of the catalogue. 

The material presented here is of 
great intrinsic interest, and the file as a 
whole constitutes an important literary 
discovery. While wishing that it had 
been presented in a more usable 
format, the very fact of its 
concentration in terms of the internal 
histoiy of the Gentleman's Magazine 
provides a solid base for Professor 
Kuist' s future research, which one 
can look forward to with some 
» impatience. 


ludicrous “Epigram on a mother and 
son, each blind of an eye" by Thomas 
Stott, who under the pseudonym of 
“Hafiz" also contributed a poem called 
“Cutchacutchoo", and n “Sonnet to an 


son, each blind of an eye" by Thomas 
Stott, who under the pseudonym of 


earwig!. 

All these and much more, as they 
say, can be found here. Yet finding 
anything Is not too easy. Kuist was 
faced with serious problems of 
presentation, given the size of the file, 
and the vast number of ancillary items. 
His solution was to divide the material 


The Journals and 
Miscellaneous Notebooks ofi 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Volume XVI, I86fr-1M* 

allied by Ranald A BoacoA Glen MJohnsun 
Thts.lho flnnl volume of Harvard’a edition, piwcnu iho 
Journals of Emerson '* last year*. Tn them he reacts lolho 
changing America or ltic post-CIvll War yean, 
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Materializing the spiritual 


Denis Donoghue 

Gabriel Josipovici 

Writing and (he Body: The 
Norlhcliffe Lectures, 1981 
I42pp, Brighton: Harvester. £15.95. 
0 71&8 0495 4 


Writing anti the Body is the text, 
somewhat enlarged, of the Northciiffc 
Lectures for 1981 which Gabriel 

S ovici delivered at University 
ge London. The theme, which he 
soys eluded him tilt he found a name for 


it at last, is still elusive. I congratulate 
anyone who made head or tail of the 
Lectures on a first hearing. 

Josipovici 's aim was “to examine the 
role which language , writing and boohs 
play in oar lives, the lives wc live with 
our bodies". Put like that, it begs more 
questions than those it proposes. Who 
are "we'*? Wli at justifies the reference 
to role-playing? What arc tiie “lives we 
live with our bodies": or rather, what is 
the force of that “with"? These 
questions are not released from 
beggary by Josipovici's assertion that 
writing and speaking "arc at the 
crossroads of the mental . and the 
physical, the orders of culture and of 
nature". The figure is misleading. 
Writing and sneaking are actions, a 
crossroads is tne scene of a possible 
action. 

The dualism of mind and body 
makes a problem for philosophers, but 
it Has provided an opportunity for 
writers of a satiric or farcical talent. To 
the extent to which mind can be 
regarded as spiritual or aspiring, it can 
also be mocked, reduced to [t& physical 
correlations. In "The Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit" Swift effected 
this reduction, offering ostensibly 
plausible bodily causes For high and 
mighty exaltations. The process of 
achieving the height of eloquence, for 
instance, was identified vyjth the one 
employed in achieving, yrithout 
external ministry, an orgasm. "The 
corruption of the senses is the 
generation of the spirit." If Louis 
XIV’s brnin is occupied by a certain 
vapour, the only question is: which way 
. will U go? If it goes up. he spends years 
in war and conquest: if it goes down to 
; liis bac|cside. the world is at peace and 
ihe King dies of a fistula. 

Given mind and body: or even given 
the words “mind" and "body", 
the inventive . possibilities are con- 
siderable. If, on a count of heads* 
writers tend to be Idealists rather than 
Materialists, the reason Is that words, 


whatever the character of the objects 
they denote, seem to be more mental 
or spiritual than material. This makes 
life hard for Marxists. Frcdric Jameson 
has deplored “that instinctive idealism 
which characterizes the mind when it 
has to do with nothing but spiritual 
facts”. Words are spiritual facts; which 
explains why some modern writers try 
to use them as if they weren’t, making 
them opaque, as it the words were 
material things. Blake's The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell complicates the 
issue, if once you take it seriously: or 
his marginal answer to Reynolds, 
which refuses the dualism: 
“Imagination is the Divine Body in 
Every Man”. 

Josipovici rarely invokes Blake, but 
he certainly has an interest in forcing 
literature and criticism out of the 
instinctive idealism to which Janieson 
refers. In The Lessons of Modernism 
(1977) he described a Brechtian 
theatre: 

Such a theatre rediscovers words, 
but as the expression of the total 
body rather than of consciousness. 
In an Ionesco or a Pinter play, for 
example, speech has a far more 
important function than in Ibsen or 
Shaw. For speech is used not to 
impart information or express views, 
but as a weapon or shield, as an 
extension of the arm or the chest, an 
instrument of survival or aggression. 

This is a misreading of Shaw and Ibsen, 
whose characters speak, no less than 
those in the plays of Ionesco and 
Pinter, to defend themselves or attack 
others. But the important part of the 
passage is Josipovici's distinction 
between consciousness and "the total 
body”. The distinction is vague in 
itself, but clear enough as indicating 
Josipovici’s desire to render the 
Separation of mind and body null in 
critical and rhetorical practice, even if 
it persists in strict theory. In Writing 
and the Body, as in The Lessons of 
Modernism and The World and the 
Book (19711 he tries to enhance' the 
body, as it by invoking "the total 
body", whatever that means, he could 
assign to the otherwise mundane body 
all the spiritual powers and attributes 
anybody could • possibly want- 
Speoking of the silences that come 
between Othello's wotds, he says that 
‘‘they are that out of which the words 
naturally spring and to which they 
return: they are his body, the totality 
of his being". In a somewhat 
grandiloquent reference to the novel, 
he says that it provides a universal. 
laiiguBge: "not In the words, not In the 
story, not in the book ss an object, but 
in the book os humid: a living body". 


Josipovici's own fiction has some 
notable ways of enhancing the body. In 
the story “He", the body is the place 
where the most telling messages are 
received. A man is told that his friend 
Robin has killed himself: "the words 
went right into him, quite physically 
, . . straight through him to the centre 
of his oody”. Another friend, a 
woman, hearing the news of the death, 
screams; “But I'm so full of him”. 

The total body receives intense 
rhetorical stress in Writing and the 
Body , but not much explication. I have 
to contrast it, in that respect, with the 
patient argument and elucidation the 
question of mind and body has 
received from Jans Jonas in The 
Phenomenon of Life, especially in the 
chapter "Life, Death, and the Body in 
the Theory of Being", which is a more 
helpful meditation on the coincidence 
of inwardness and outwardness in the 
body. Jonas's purpose and Josipovici's 
are not, indeed, identical, but they 
have enough common ground to show 
that, on such a theme, recourse to 
rhetorical stress and italics Is not good 
enough. 

Some of the analogies between 
writing and the body are easy! If, like 
Josipovici. you think of creativity as 
"the making of something, not the 
expression of an emotion", you can say 
that the artist “puts his material 
together for the sheer pleasure o( it, 
and any relation it may have with the 
real world is purely coincidental". You 
can also say that what is important 
about the artist’s work "is not that he 
makes an object or plays a game, but 
the sense he conveys of the act of 
making itself. I wish I could find those 
statements useful, or that they help me 
to distinguish between making a poem, 
a meal, or anything else. “At basis” , 
Josipovici says, "all writing is the 
metamorphosis of the mechanical 
movement of the hand into the infinite 
variety which constitutes letters, 
words, sentences"; but it may also 
constitute doodling or calligraphy. In a 
lecture mainly on Tristram Shandy. 
Josipovici says that “the impotence And 
failure which blights all (he characters 
is reduplicated at the level of the 
narrative”. That is: Tristram can’t 
write his “Life and Opinions”. But 
impotence is not at issue, it is 
the comedy of . postponements, 
interruptions, . and digressions that 
holds the book together. Frustration is 
not the same as impotence. Josipovici 
has a better case in comparing Sterne's 
narrative method with strip-leasing; 
and In regarding Tristram Shandy as '*a 
way of deflecting sexuality and making 
it manageable", . 


Body-language is not Josipovici’s 
concern: nor are his lectures to be 
received as notes towards a physiology 


of style. Such a thins may be possible. 
William Carlos Williams thought that 
writers could be differentiated by their 
breath-lengths, and he offered his own 
triple-measures os having more to do 
with respiration than with the counting 
of syllables or stresses. E. M. Cioran 
has proposed a physiological 
explanation of Saint-Simon’s prose: 
"his breath, its cadence, even its 
catches, imposed that fluid and ample 
movement which surmounts the 
solitude and the barrier of words.” La 
Bruyire, by contrast, is short-winded; 
hence “the lineaments of his thought 
• are distinct, he prefers to remain within 
rather than transcend his nature”. 
Again, a physiology of style would 
encourage us to regard exorbitances 
not as vices of style - a Renaissance 
rebuke - but as diseases. Think of the 
diseases which would correspond, say, 
to Carlyle’s style in Sartor Resartus, or 
to Chesterton's style in everything. 
Josipovici emphasizes Kafka's need to 
define. “the precise relations between 
food and words", and he refers to 
anorexia nervosa, quoting Canetti's 
observation that Kafka's most 
profound tendencies are “to become 
smaller and smaller, more and more 
silent, lighter and lighter, till the final 
annihilation". 

The difficulty of Writing and the 
Body arises not only from (he 
elusiveness of its theme but from a 
disproportion, in Josipovici’s account 
of it, between illustrative matter and 
the object it is supposed to illustrate. 
Josipovici is like a novelist who is long 
on characterization but short on plot. 
Much of his discourse has only n 
tenuous bearing upon its official 
theme, and therefore has interest 
mainly Intrinsic. The lecture on 
Shakespeare would be illuminating in 
any context, but is not especially 


Undoing the dialectic 


Christopher Norris 

Michael. Ryan , 

Marxism' gitd 'Deconstruction . 
23J5pbi Johns. Hopkins University - 
.Presi. CM. . 

0.8018 2752 3! r.' - v 


The ,Yale decanal ractlanists have 
Jalely .come in -fpr. some hostile 
.trM^ent - at'. thi -hands qf. Marxist 


logocentric closure, or regime of structured oppositions vital to the like Derrida, that they rest on an 
metaphysical troth, which Deinda maintenance of centralized power, imaginary opposition, the terms of 
l ' ^ Western Intellectual Deconstruction offers precisely such a which are not exclusive but subject to a 


rocal play of 
bus for . instance, 
and private wealth 
dependent on the 


trnrJItlMA' »» ■ - I » wuu.11 <uc uui cxwiuaive um su meet 10 a 

tradition at large, . meaps of critical leverage, serving to constant reciprocal play of 

Michael : Ryan’s - book is a jnteidefiniiioq. Thus for instance, 

V determined . ancj . often convincing fre ? 8 J» ter Pnse and private wealth 

; attempt to break the curretit deirdlock. ® r I mu f t , a!wa y s ^ ^pendent on the 

• He argues that deconstruction should ^ 5 em ^; ™ ha J maintenance of an economy - a more 

only be seen as a threat to certain kinds 2 ! textual or less stable currency 0 / value - which 

■ of Marxist dogmatism, habits of £5., ^ - Jt u! ,Ca sub fi ance °l ln tUrn reqvlres "public” (or state) 

: thought which positively need SorentiB Uv ail( J control. What the rhetoric conceals is 
uncjermining if Marxism is to be saved KSSili P ractlcc precisely ■. this . taint of aq “outside” 
frqm Us . own most harmful and self- historical understanding. intervention whldh creates the' very 

destructive : tendencies.,. The practical' 8 arguments proceed on two ground and possibility' of “freedom” as 

r* lmplifcatlon8y ; teRvan in torpretrthdm, - pqy ■* j On mom • hand- he- conceived in ideological terms. 

f w ® : Ryan draw* on 

r . theorizing' ofrdnvindul^d.iji by the 5^2? f creatm 8 , ty 1 * to give Some idea of vSaaodalist 

* 'SflSS. tW * SSbi i 


i requires ^public” (or state) 
. What the rhetoric conceals Is 



saS 

two brief passages wwSSjffiS 
by nearly a hundred pages. Sg 
Josipovici says that 

remains faithful to his deepSH 

that we are given hacki ft 
recognising that It is what 
passes . To avoid recognitim^ 
Josipovici says, is “to 
of one s own body: to accepffi 
to be given back the other” lit 
sure how to reconcile this 
sentence, that “writing rehfaK 
be lief in our own immoruK 
helping us to avoid the acaptaj * j 
our bodies". Butin any case, 
Josipovici seems to commit I 
what he calls "trust", for which 6c 


appropriate to “the relations between 
writing and the body". There arc 
passages on Sterpe, Kafka, Borges, 
Eliot, Beckett, and Muriel Spark 
which read now like Improvisations, 
however they sounded in University 
College London, two years ngo; they 
float Free from their context. Some of 
their details, however, are so 
perceptive that I could easily be 
persuaded to forget the context end 
any misgivings I have about it. 


Robert Klopstock, and other ft 1 
notes are extraordinary; him 
phrases, ellipses, Orphic m 
whatever they seemed at the tat 
Josipovici's description oi tbri 1 
beautifully daring, the most loadoi 
thins in the book. He tamo 
Kafka’s tmst "in the ability oflhtW 
to keep moving forward overibem ' 
as “finally, trust, against afl ft 
evidence, in the beneficial tsprtd 
time, in movement as opposed e 
stasis”. Beautiful, indeed. But Ktfla'i 
hand Isn’t, except in a most cabled 
sense of the word, a hand: itis,fctft 
time being, his character, hiswiLft 
resilience of his moral being. It con 
back, in our sense of it, to "tbetoul 
body", and to whatever eachitaSei 
willing to allow that, under ft 
persuasion of Josipovici's rhetorics 
amount to. 

It may be contended that a readriri 
Writing and the Body will ptf 
Josipovici’s references to the tool 
body, in any of its versions, whiten 
allowance tne phrases need atlhetsae 
Doesn’t the reader of “A* 
Wednesday” give Eliot the beoefliri 
any doubt that clings to ; 

Redecs 

The time. Redeem 

The unrend vision in the higher drtu 


There is no evidence that Josipovici, 
like Tristram, has diverted himself 
from telling his “Life and Opinions"; 
he ends every lecture on a ringing 
phrase. But it is hard to discover what, 
in the end, he wants the reader to do: 


UllWIVVM Kl r_JM 

irrefutably there as the scerte ojcct* 
Imnges and rhythms. Joupw 
meditations hove their own erataw 
but not enough, by way of an cmw 
or persuasive context, to row w 
reader complete for Wiwm * 
meaning Josipovici has hardly wp** 
incite. 


among the current deconstmriOTrii 

themes which have so far 
only a series of skimbiung 

.SsasSs? 8 

a partial or distorted reading. 

Ryan's ft** 1 
reading by those who 


the current fo, 0Sl ’$Ka 
discontent In .MarxisV , 
activity. Deconstruct iSg® 



m 




mg- to Ryan, “sees, consciousness as 
' muhiple and contradictory; not as a 
'! locuBof absolute (riUhcnd power".. His 
; om$r practical inspiration is tHe Italian 
: t Autonomy" movement , one of whose 
slogans > <as <Ryan . reports is taken 
frOnv’Derrida: ftpe.qSarginiare at the 
; . centre”. These Instances a^e both 1 seen 
: W:jpxertingift powerful dpdghsfructlve 
!.• fortns ' pf. tatiptfalized 

‘ '.wririlf« r =i "planning” : embodied ’in 
-V.Lcqiriist precept ancL practice. r r ' r .f 


of these issues. | i . v — 
James ; 


, queiil edijwru, 

posthumously S 

materials, hjs 

cord^icesand 
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John Barrell 


revolutionary aspect . t he energy of the The interpretations of Turner and 

paint, which may be suspected of Constable are almost entirely in 


A 

/ *4 tAJ. ■ ’V« 
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Ronald Paulson 
L iterary Landscape: Turner and 

Constable - just as superscription on paintings that 

274pp. with 83 black-and-white We register the breakthrough in would otherwise speak only too clearly 
illustrations. Yale University Press. Turner in spite of his efforts to hide it. about the psyche and sexuality of their 
£15. ^ _ But for Constable the struggle was makers. Criticism for Paulson, has 

0 300 02804 Q harder, because he was more become entirely the discovery of the 

determined to win, and because he hidden, and only the psychosexual is 
The path from Hogarth, through understood landscape as a much less hidden: the social, the political, the 
Rowlandson and over the dizzying subject that it was for Turner: religious, it seems, are things one is 

range of painters and genres discussed “te imperative in Constable, to map always aware of, and function only as 
in his Emblem and Expression, has led out a terrain, to demonstrate the repressive, or as displacements of the 
Ronald Paulson to this consideration “tapes, * ize& , meeting-points of private. He has no notion of ideology, 
of Turner and Constable, and he fields, hills, woods, was at odds with his - 0 f moral and political meanings 
clearly relishes the challenge. For not ne “ to use his landscapes also as the that ma y also He hidden in, a landscape, 
only are they “by all odds the two carriers of personal meaning which, in Constable, he says, was “simply not 

greatest painters that England has ‘ afer ywty ■ he so determinedly made much concerned with people” - a 

produced , but they cannot be l " em , “ ruins (‘a symbol ... of strange remark from a critic who 

understood by the means of myself ), and by the extravagant believes that so much is at stake in 

Interpretation that Paulson developed chiaroscuro and interpretative letter- Constable's "theory” of landscape as 
in relation to Hogarth, whose works press of his mezzotint collection, depopulated history; and a strange lack 
ask to be read, and aspire to closed English Landscape Scenery, But such of concern for Paulson of all people to 
meanings. Landscape, in the period superscriptions, rather as with Turner, leave unanalysed, 
when it was being detached from ma y nave worked to hide the primary 

history, portrait, subject or merely pieces of meaning in his work, between But what Paulson doesn’t say is less 

topographical painting , and by reason the dark staffage of the foreground and worrying than what he does. The main 
of '’the fluidity ana flexibility of the distant, sunlit meadow, between difficulty of representing the argument 

shapes, colors and representations'' it landscape as whole and as part-object, of this book is not just a result of 

allows, offered the means for ‘The between the visual and the verbal - its range, but of the difficulty 
great breakthrough from objective to finally resolved, Paulson suggests, in of understanding how it proceeds, 
subjective art", inexhaustibly open to the late paintings of Hampstead Paulson has a gift for uncovering 

interpretation. The breakthrough was Heath. problems, and tor suggesting ex- 


containing meanings that required to. psychological and psychosexual terms: 
be concealed -in particular, the hubTis the preoccupation which Paulson 
of the man who identified with the sun, rightly sees in English landscape with 
dared to look at its face, and called it the 


his god. 


the preoccupation which Paulson 
rightly sees in English landscape with 
the "Literary" - the moral, the social, 
the religious, (he political - is treated 






Under the old plantation 


The path from Hogarth, through 
Rowlandson and over the dizzying 
ranoe of painters and genres discussed 


11 


personal viewpoint: that ot the hundred people were installed in 
archaeologist in the field, going from Wolstenholme Town (called after one 
one site to another, one problem, to of the principal financiers of the 
another (not least being the weather), scheme) and agricultural production 
and finally making a coherent picture, begun, though the settlers were no 
bit by bit. of what was found and doubt subject to the high rate of 
interpreted, guessing as Hume says as mortality common to other groups. It 

fhev wenf h nna. cppkino aHuipp nnH mar rfn.a u., i-j: ° 


«j n Hi linn archaeologist in the field, going from 

DaVla one site to another, one problem, to 

another (not least being the weather), 

WftPL Hume and finally making a coherent picture, 

IVOR NOEL nu bit by b f ti of w f; a , was fQU £ d Qnd 

Hilda's Hundred interpreted, guessing as Hume says as 

utrm Gollancz. £11.95. they went along, seeking advice, and 

n #503178 6 usually, by pertinacity and scholarship. 

“ — finding answers, if not always, 

„ . , „ , --china at the College of perhaps, final ones. To get out a book 
?S*i^ W S 8 in Williamsburg this quickly is a feat few archaeolo- 


only are they “by all odds the two 
greatest painters that England has 
produced , but they cannot be 
understood by the means of 

interpretation that Paulson developed 
in relation to Hogarth, whose works 
ask (o be read, and aspire to closed 
meanings. Landscape, in the period 
when it was being detached from 
history, portrait, subject or merely 
topographical painting, and by reason 
or 'The fluidity and flexibility of 
shapes, colors and representations" it 
allows, offered the means for “the 
great breakthrough from objective to 
subjective art". Inexhaustibly open to 
interpretation. The breakthrough was 
great, it seems to Fnulson, in 

R rtion to the size of the barriers to 
>ken through, the rubble of the 
“literary" painting of the eighteenth 
century and earlier, where landscape 
was patntable only as a background for 
human activity, or as a commentary on 
the human condition. It was In England 
[hat the breakthrough was made, and 
where the need for it was most urgent: 
for in England it was almost impossible 
to avoid the “verbal-conceptual" as a 
mediator between .painters and the 
natural world. 

In the two principal sections of this 
. book, Paulson examines the struggles 




they went along, seeking advice, and was struck bv the Indian rising of 
usually, by pertinacity and scholarship. March 20. 1622. a blow from which it 
finding answers, if not always, never really recovered, some seventy- 
perhaps, final ones. To get out a book eight people being killed (a few of 
this quickly is a feat few archaeolo- these may nave been taken captive and 


?r:,„d Mary in Williamsburg y « ureai rew arcnaeoio- mese may nave been iaxen captive and occupied by one or two other persons 

? iSSlSo a frequent topic of 8™* manage. They usually sit on later killed or released). The survivors up to about 1650). This was the 

" ««Tlnn was the plan of Colonial lhe,r finds too long, sometimes for ran away to Jamestown, but some practice site: it threw up, 

SShura Inc to turn the finely ever. .But, we are told, a dry-as-dust came back when reinforcements and unexpectedly, some fine Virginia- 

g plantation mansion, scientific report will follow in due supplies arrived in 1623. though this ma de pottery, the earliest so far 

rWc nrove into the centre of a course. This is however very much time no roots were struck and within a discovered, and sent the excavators 


landward side of Carter's Grove, and 
proved to belong to the period after 
1622 and before about 1650. It was an 
individual household, surrounded at 
some distance from the house by a 
fence. It is thought to huve been built 
bv a man of subslunce, probably 
William Harwood who had headed 
Martin's Hundred and come back Tor a 
few years to take over part of its land 
when the settlers had gone (it was then 
occupied by one or two other persons 
up to about 1650). This was the 
practice site: it threw up, 

unexpectedly, some fine Virginia- 


\l 


populated history; and a strange lack 
concern for Paulson of all people to 
ave unanalysed. 

But what Paulson doesn’t say is less 

■ .1 L..< 1 rrxtZ ■ _ 




Knl olantation’ and the snide more than a mere trailer for such a few years the colonists melted away, hunting in 
M k «hnut it was "Where will they report; it is a genuine contribution to until Finally the gram was cancelled by where it wa 
SSlTdnSr What we did not know knowledge, though much in the way of the royal authorities In Virginia after with discai 
.That Ivor Noil Hume was at work interpretation must come later. the Virginia Company's demise. A few and a good 

Sing to find tract, of the A reviewer who is a historian, not an enterprising men came lo farm near the piece date 
oibsiaJary buildings, houses, barns, archaeologist, is in some difficulty in ■J r,n 8 es °f ,ae settlement but It was Archaeoloj 
dive Quarters anasuch which would dealing with what is revealed here since never occupied again. valuable oi 

Ivor Nofil Hume left the Guildhall 
Museum (now the Museum of 


in the woods for the place 
was made. They did find a site 


nor will be found. The James River 
carried it away as it eroded its ban k and 
nothing remains even underwater, as 
searches showed. 

It was the artefacts recovered which 
gave this site i is publ icity val ue a nd also 
a solid body of material, interesting or 
not to non -specialists, which will 
gradually) 1 ield much more information 
as it is digested and assembled. The 
long search to solve the mystery of the 
central line of nails which marked the 
coffined graves, took research in many 
parts of England and determined (hat 
gable-lidded coffins were used in this 
period. This was a piece of research of 
interest only to a detective- 
archaeologist like Noth Hume. But the 


•.'.■V ' i 


Heath. problems, and for suggesting ex* 

That is th«> th«-me n i i h*rarv P l8na fi° ns for them - but why some 

Landscape; !hc derail of the airmen?! I’S’lS H 

however, is another matter, and it a 

would take a review rather longer than mp f 58 S e tr !.? n 

the book itself to attempt a criticism of £ ‘fi 4 
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“Woman Milking", a drawing by Rubens, c 1615-18, now In the Mi ok 


would take a review rather longer than 

.tabooki^ftoef^ptacrfScismof gjffi ***+ % j 
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expression, ms interpretation and rw.efahif.'e 

context ualization of the artists he mm fhan 

discusses is striking in its range and Kph not 

suggestiveness, ancf sometimes also in * 

its mistakes: for example, it. was ie gn zeQ 85 such ' 

Gainsborough, not Constable, who Thus, if Constable describes his love 
regarded Sandby as the “only Man of of dews and breezes and also of old 
Genius" to work as a topographical rotten banks, he is not therefore saying 
painter, and Constable’s friend John that the “basic qualities of an 'English’ 
Fisher did not buy “The Hay-Wain”, landscape" are "dewy freshness 


, of Turner.anJ Constable towards what Jhere are passages here full ot the most and rottenness”, whatever the con' 
he sometimes describes as "pure" acute insight; a rich discussion of the venience of believing he does. If hi 

Icuimran# iKnunk ac h<n iiiahIH CH*aUt moAniMAe nf ■ «... - .1., I a.. “ r i. 


landscape, though as he would surely meanings of the sun in early says that the origin "of landscape 
agree, landscape is never that, and nineteenth -century England, an painting, now “a distinct branch of the 
subjective indicates better the eloquent account of how Constable's art", was In history painting, that does 
nature of his concern. He is, as he work is charged with topographical not mean that he '‘rationalized” his 
admlte, much more exdted by information, 1 a most . thoughtful own landscapes by “a theory of the 
Constable struggle Ihan by Turner's, discussion of English Landscape absent history figure” with “Its effects ' 
tor the trimmer Turner disguises Scenery, some perceptive analysis of remaining on the landscape”. What 


cape, though as he would surely meanings of 
, landscape is never that, and nineteenth -ecu 


early says that the origin "of landscape 
an painting, now “a distinct branch of the 


iK'-'fii ''IH '•••• constables struggle than by Turner's, discussion of 

i>! ! -S* For “the trimmer Turner* disguises Scenery, some 

: -■ 1 T, ViJ* !hf! nrivntft hnpAnfnocnf hSc rMtinfiina Ku U/Jlcnn'c ivxmn 


direct our attention to the academic 
and moral aspect of his works, to the 
“fallacies of hope" they are claimed to 
represent, and so away from their mpsi 


But for ail that, this is nc 
of Paulson's 1 more dlstfng 
performances, and for two 
reasons. 


i great deal more, distance "to avoid being blinded”? Or 
*• 8 * no1 t0 announce that patches of fire in 
e distinguished those landscapes represent "other 
for two main suns", however much fun we can then 
have with all the delicious and ready- - 


made structural oppositions the 
metaphor brings along with it? 

Or -and this is a crucial example, on 
which turns Constable’s "solution" to 
the opposing demands of the visual and 
verbal - take the dunghill that appears 
in “The Stour Valley and Dedham 
Church" of 1815. In that painting, 
Paulson believes, Constable had found 
a way of relating foreground and 
background in georaic terms which had 
also the potential to mediate the 
psychosexual anxieties that his pictures 
reveal and conceal. The foreground 
. dung is being carted off to bo spread on 
the distant fields, to fertilize them, 
while the composition still ack- 
nowledges the dunghill as blocking 
our path to the distance, and as 
(at last) an Independently pleasurable 
alternative. The Hanipsteau paintings, 
Paulson believes, may achieve a similar 
mediation. We may agree that the 
-muck-heap is an image of fertility, and 


iy nui ror an arusi us ujimjw* I 1 < • < % 

S&sBBS Alien beings 


also that it has a formal similuitynft 
the sand-banks that appear In tul* 
paintings of Branch Hill Pond. Bui 
formal similarity is not (hereto i 
functional identity, and a sand-banka 
not therefore an image of fortify, 
certainly not for an artist as cerctnri 
with agricultural Informailoo a 
Constable. It is aot therefore simp* 
"muck-heap", as Paulson keepsoB 
it, .but a sand-bank, whose use (a 
Paulson admits) is to build houseisd 
not to manure fields. Constable, 
Pnulson, could not “restrain * 
“metaphorical activity of hli ; mi»r 
but the lack of restraint may 
Paulson's before it is Constable!. 

As in all Paulson’s writings, jJwJ 
great deal of intelligence ui [jg “J 
and a great deal worth thmkloJM* 
but much of it Is on the margiud# 
argument, whose procedure*^ 
sometimes so strange as to 
how it is an argument at all. 


dive quarters and suen wmen wouia dealing with what is revealed here since 
live authenticity to the proposed new |t is tor him largely a story told 
fay-ent. Two seasons* work, we now backwards, the later period 
tarn, revealed very few traces of excavations coming first, the earliest 
ibis sort, but at various points, both last. Briefly. Martin’s Hundred was an 
bland from the house and especially offshoot of the Virginia Company’s 
towards the James River to the front of attempt to colonize Virginia for tne 
ft, seventeenth-century artefacts first time with Englishmen. In 1618 the 
appwed in unexpected quantities, company began assigning unsurveyed 
Tm report was shelved, was taken out grants of land to syndicates of 
again only in 1976 and exploration investors, whose “particular 
retained, and, in his racy and plantations", as they were called, 
Informative narrative, Notl Hume consisted of a capital-raising body in 
up i wryly, "had we known the answer England, a manager, farmers and a 
w might never have begun." But well-equipped band of indentured 
with exemplary patience Colonial labourers, who would obtain land from 
Williamsburg let them begin, bore with the local Council of Virginia and 
tbeli finding early seventeenth and not proceed to erect such buildings as they 
rigbteenth-cen tury materials under- needed, so that on cleared land 

S and gave logistic support tobacco couid be grown and native 
excavation money had to be products such as sassafras, China root 
rom other sources) until the or whatever collected, and sent for 
project was brought to an end early in profit to London. 

All that was known about the 
The story of their search in Martin’s location of the plantation was that it 
Hundred is a chronological one, told was some way to the south of 
vllh panache and from a fascinating Jamestown and on the river. Several 


with discarded fragments of armour recovery and restoration of a cavalry 
and a good deal of pottery, including n officer s close helmet was given the full 
piece dated 1631, but not the kiln, publicity treatment: it also led to a long 
Archaeologically the pottery find was a search for similar pieces and ended in a 
valuable one. • military museum at Graz. There were 


It was not until the excavators 


Museum (now the Museum of mQV ed into the land between Carter’s 
London) in 1956 to become director of Grove and the James River that what 
archaeology for Colonial Williams- proved to be Martin's Hundred was 
ourg, and since then has had a cinwiu rpv^nip/i ti„» curfanp cnii 


commanding influence on archaeolo- 
gical work in North America, helping 
substantially to make historical 


archaeology there a discipline standing 
somewhere between History ana 
Anthropology. His Treasure from the 
Thames (1955) gave some inkling of 
what he could do with bits and pieces. 
At Williamsburg, those bits and pieces 
have become a major research 
collection on every aspect of the 


slowly revealed. Here the surface soil 
was removed mechanically, though 
elsewhere (at St Mary's City in 
Maryland) surface analysis of the 
plough zone has provided, through 
computerization, valuable dues as to 
what lay undementh. For various 
reasons, mainly to do with time and 
money, this was not done here. In the 
case of an excavation where all 
buildings were made of wood, only 
postholes and other faint traces remain 


material remains of eighteenth-century 0 f w hnt once had been habitations and 
America and the Europe from which so other buildings. Meticulous tracing of 
many of them came. Hume has also a || such markings made up the results - 
built up a fine laboratory, renowned of each seaS on's dig, with graves and a 
l. ltS conservation techniques, shallow well as the only bonuses. These 
Without this backing he would have ------ •- 


Without this backing he would have are shown in many diagrams essential 
found it hard to moke as much progress t0 , he nar rative. A fort was found and 


ns he has done. 'The money for the 
excavations came at first from the 
National Foundation for the 


delimited, its irrcgul 
presenting some difficii 
excavators, but revealing 


irregular shape 
difficulty to the 
-eating that posts, 


search for similar pieces and ended in a 
military museum at Graz. There were 
lots of bits and pieces of armour too 
which took a deal of identification, 
even if there was little drama about 
them. Drama came when a victim of 
the 1622 killing was convincingly 
produced, his forehead split by a 
spade, his scalp taken, and a bang on 
the back of the head established as 
having finally killed him. The 
“Granny", a womari who was injured 
in the attack and crept away to die in a 
hole, was also good material for press 
and television. These discoveries 
formed only part of a somewhat grisly 
process of Deciding which of the many 
burials found were of victims of 
epidemic disease, of the Indian attack, 
or of more usual causes. 

Only the high spots of the story are 
given here, but time after time the 
telling Tevcals the ingenuity and 
pertinacity of Nofil Hunte ana of his 
wife Audrey, with whom he conducts, 
in the boox, amusing argumentative 
dialogues while decisions are being 
reached. Martin's Hundred , with its 


Humanities and then fronrthe Natioiiaf some distance apart , with stout ujjmght very personal approach, will teach the 


Henry Kamen 
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view of the nature of men living 
without society. 

Apart from such details, however, 
Pagaen's approach is singularly 
successful, and fully justifies his 
emphasis on the word '‘ethnology”. 
His analysis of the jurist Palacios 
Rubios is both original and lucid, and 
his presentation of Vitoria (basically a 


The Ingres of existentialism 


OF commentary on his De Indls) is the best 

0 521 22202 8 1 * 1QVe 860,1 * n En l$H sll « eas,1 y 

superseding the purely juridical 
TV Kti‘ .... r . . , , , version of Vitoria’s views normally 

icnJ-i c j UM l i e * j 18 i 101 ls given by Hanke and by subsequent 
hSSL d fi^ p J v ?.’ • an i?- Anthony scholars. His summary makes it clear 
nimselr admits in his excellent that many of the theoloaians discussina 


Geographic Magazine. The latter tie 
bound him to sponsor bright and 
colourful articles on his progress (the 
artificial "colour" of which he 
restrained as much ns possible), press 
conferences, televised views of tho 
excavations and appearances, n film of 
much of the work in progress. This 
exposure brought news of the venture 
into millions of homes, and put a 
severe strain on the excavators, though 
their lender kept his cool on most 
occasions and proved a flrat-rate PR 
man, while struggling, on the whole 
very successfully, to temper bnllyhoo 


planking in between, forme 


reader painlessly 


(almost) 

sponsor bright and palisade', not the upright tree-trunks chancy business 'archaeology is, how 
on his progress (the hitherto thought to have been used, much luck there is in Identifying scraps 
r 0 v 16 The calculation of the firing step and of this and that, how versatile in his 
:h ns possible), press the armament of the watchlower and interests the archaeologist must be. 
wised views of the bastion (as they were plotted) was The excitement of the chase is there 
npearances, n film of difficult since so little was left. There throughout and in Its way the book is 
rk in progress. This ihcn followed the finding of an verv much a iriumuh for Its author. 


interests the archaeologist must be. 
The excitement of the chase is there 
throughout and in Its way the book is 
very much a triumph for its author. 


enclosed area which hnd in It whnt had There are mistakes and misprints: the 
been storehouses and a dwelling: this former cluster round whnt is said about 
was given the name of "the Company Ulster. The statement on p234 that “In 
Compound’': in it was a well and much 1607 . . . a rebellion In Ireland led bv 
potter's waste, showing pottery had the Earl of Tyrone wasj crus hod", will 
been made here between 1615 and seem : especially perverse as an 
1622, along with many other artefacts, explanation for the ulster Plantation. 


the Earl of Tyrone was .crushed", 
seem : especially perverse as 
explanation for (he ulster Plantat 
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f liatoreifce Gowitij 

..Jri which the artis 

available 

vw ' V-.’«xlfrtsiye survey. i 
1937.10 W, Ad, 
■\ - ' have ; previous!y i 
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pictures present a new vision of human works at intervals throughout a twenfv- 

. “J 1 ; 9" *Jj e w 2 11 . a , nd :P n th , 6 pag°«. four hour day studying from all angles 
_ uni tied and undated, they allow np flesh deprived of dayll|ht and of sleep. 
. social access to the artists this is a In his paintings, livid bursts of vein and 
-IPtSf challenge for people who love -muscle are placed next to highly tactile 
painting for, itself,. . translations of lihen,' leather and silk: 

Lawrence . G owing, q. < practising often animals such as monkeys, dogs or 
■ painter aha long-standing partisan of a 1 a rat i rC *t next to the sitters. 


although, in a catalogue introduction 


to an exhibition of eight figurative 

C ere at Yale University fn 1981, 
big also used it and tightened the 




CJmefiASt of Jns adroitness 
.viral Issues.' Fo/ instance; w 




-^heyhabU 

^.feadabfo 


anon re -pain tea, spreads 
rior lnch-by-jnch’ leaving ' 
5 canyak: u recalls The- - 
ir Of quilt When “Naked 
exhibited in l978, This . 
lot k popular one today, 
l\$t evidences ; Fteua’s ' 
D.. modernist “plphlre- 

lifiSnlnlna sL.a ‘ - ■ -i 


circle of Us members. But in this 
instance and elsewhere It was without 
naming the other artists; the allusions 
are unhelpful and implied comparisons 
invidious. 

Qowlng Is good when he redefines 
the gepre of ‘‘figurative painting”, He* 
believe? its aim - should be not td 
achieve ‘likeness” but to reveal 1 to. the 
. viewer “the presence of something 
ptlpaxaUeied. Ju ri~»»ndcrt up. The 
important 

• arms” (196 1-^62) Is Considered at 
length. Stroked ;■ paint and the 
.triangular foreshortening of the 
woman's torso register uncomfortably 
on the printed page/but by the end of 
Gowing's description we have been 
imaginatively transported to the room 
Where the canvas bangs and shown that,' 


mother. Lyoia on her back >n ag 


believes tne nean 
Gowing considers Ihe artis 

— 1 


thwarte flesh and 
is not port*. for our 


•mEfS. JL™ 1 “,, imls ,n ms i excellent that many of the theologians discussing 
th 5 ^° ur ri the nature of the American Indian did 
hw aiio # j familiar and that 1 no t re |y only on a priori medieval 
‘W 6d 6nI y ^ re-examine a principles, but were concerned to 
u!f rm l 0 L f th u cir arrIve at a P ract > cal and reasoned 
lesdSSfil^^S ‘ hc h u as analysis. The principles of Aristotle 

Shi ST • ply J theiefo,e V he were shifted, as he puts it, “from one 
htt t0 8 rou,ld . ,hat path of Aristotelian psychology to 

P* ou e h « d by another”. Writers of the subsequent 
tatafc! n/fhli 8 w no have offered generation were influenced by this re- 
fa of ^ mer J ca on tninking, and the American experience 

" for ?F ed a staple part of any dkussion 


impanum stranu in me door, wc bam, designated 
exposure not only of the past but of Enclosure". Finally, 
their finds and finders lo the public r ma ii domestic 


, , . . . _ „ „ . P ubl,c small domestic 

the nature of the American Indian did gaze. uncovered.i The main., part, of otherwise haste docs not show up 

not rely only on a priori medieval jhe first site cleared was on the Wolstenholme Town was never found, appreciably in a fine and exciting book. 


near the river a 
enclosure was 


Company" and “Minnories” must 
make an old London hand wince. But 


p i C )u B hed b X another", 
nf 8 w ?° have °. ffered generation 

ffWnUh mii?^ 1 of ^ raeh6a on thinking, a 
major themes "formed a 

K t ™ h 'nf 0,,C ': p, f a , bBrbarla J' on ™“n. 

/ 9 atural 0 5 av6 «y. the societies’'. 
^.wlw.Qbb, Going beyond 


The Bengal trade 


C. R. Boxer 


on the nature and origin of human Frank Lbquin 


Jg.«PUUar Subjects, Pagden offers My impression is that Pagden is less Indlsche Corapagnic in A 
‘ .effect • a complete successful when he enters the crowded Achtttende «uw, meer ir 
lari^Tiu- i 0n .based on reference Las’ Casas-Sepulveda arena, and that byrender lq.de v^tighgt 

;3-W SSH#8i8L Arlstpt,e 

.'iwdiSSof IS ' unfavmirawe Jasagainstthe much obtainable from the aui 
r tsed hu Words and concepts more balanced picture given recently ^ Binnenvestaracht 36. 

His bv Fernindez-SanlamsrTa). His chief MU NV LeXn. The ) 
f more 8 W0rk e " ort ,s s P ent 011 l he Jesuit historian r ... " ,. — 


are designated wag™' w ^ , 
OverEBiher’sfeafofesftf^W 


Wfdtw.ij. - . ana concepts more oaiancea picture given rcceeuy 

k SS! enl ^.■century writers. His by Fernindez-Saiitamarla). His chief 

shoulder* ppipttam ''ft&?S more a w ofk of effort is spent on the Jesuit historian 7 ... ■ — r financial' “^anEements for ^ter Marepau .a. 

and thesflent exp^.^S)ri* f : E^ h hy ,£ an concerned Jos* de Acosta, who occupies one ^ substantial and innovative SfinJ sOeS! and ?nv«ting’’ (to Gupta, < t oi , bn 

s&tttr&sq a sSSfi aMua 

SSSSS3s,»M rarsaB 


Het Pcrsoneel van de verfnlgde Oost- 
Indlsche Corapagnic In Ade In de 
Achtttende eeuw, meer In hef !, r 
bUrender 

*7J2ifta faii ibHJSf (?: 
Obtainable from the author at - 


Netherlands, an enormous amount of retrieve 
material still remains in some sections, position 
necessitating the use of a computer to Neveith 
extract the relevant information. With and ■ sc 
this mechanical aid. supplemented by continue 


retrieve its deteriorating political 
position by forte of , arms. 
Nevertheless, Ihe Dutch commercial 
and soda! presence it) Bengal 
continued fori the remainder of' me 


Ferndndez-Saiitamarta). His chief. 2311- NV Leiden, The Netherlands. 


reale makes this two-dimensjonal 
image -seefh true, hence- ' Freud's 
toired"|nevitable‘.Qowihg explains 






Siich -knowledge : is dangerous and 
distjathns and Freud’s life in art has 


demanded; a 'pertonal i ruthleSsntfes: 
recrecy, and . change. .::have, ; been 
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Timothy Green 

TheNcw World or Gold: The Inside 
Story of I he Mines, the Markets, the 
Politics, the Investors 
260^>p. Weidenfeldand Nicolson. 

0297780379 

Edward Jay Epstein 
T he Diamond Invention 
270 np. Hutchi nson . £7 .95. 

0091476909 

The Bayreuth production of the Ring, 
recently televised by the BBC, wns 
praised by some of our critics for its 
political acumen in showing Wolan and 
the rest ns capitalists exploiting the 
gold-mining clnss..*‘We have to urg it 
out, melt and forge, while his hoard 
grows high" - as one of (he Nibclungs 
whines about Alberich. It did not 
require these Bayreuth Marxists to 
“bring out" political lessons from 
Wagner. Mis own message was loud 
anti clear. The Ring was and remains 
the great study of greed, and in 
particular man's lust for gold. Already 
(he ancient civilizations of Mexico and 
Peru had been destroyed in the quest 
for “El Dorado”, the man painted in 
gold. As Wagner was writing the ftt/rg, 
a new scramble for gold wns taking 

E ilace in Australia anclin California. A 
ew years later, discoveries on the 
WitwBtersrand were to bring into being 
‘the city of gold, Johannesburg, which 
somebody described as “Monte Carlo 
superimposed on Sodom and ' 
Gomorrah". 

The. history of South Africa's gold 
bears out the prophecy of the Ring. In 
the first place, almost all of the mining 
entrepreneurs like Beit. Eckstein ana 
Oppenheimer were, like the villains of 
Wagner, German Jews, and most of 
them from the Rhine cities. The antt- 
seipillc tone of the Ring - especially its 
caricature of Alberich -r reflected n 
widespread prejudice ngainst gold 
financiers. This prejudice was 
especially • marked in liberal 
newspapers such as the Manchester 
[Guardian, which, wrote that the Boer 
W£r was started by.' Jewish capitalists in 
order to steal* Johannesburg from tHe 
Afrikaners. Recent research by 
.Thomas Pnkenh am tends to suggest 
that the Manchester Guardian got this 
right: , our pro-Cdnsul Milner wns in 
cahoots with Beit and others in order to 


Wagner described as “the curse of the 
Ring". 

The Boer War was followed by strife 
between (he gold-mining capitalists 
and their English ana Afrikaner 
miners. This erupted in 1922 in what 
was described as a strike but was more 
of a revolution, when white miners, 
protesting against the recruitment of 
blacks, rose under the Communist 
Party and its slogan: “Workers of the 
World Unite for a White South 
Africa". More than a hundred were 
killed by bombing, artillery fire and 
infantry charges. Although the 
government won this battle, the miners 
were set on the road towards the 
present Republic and the apartheid 
system. The curse of the Ring which 
had set the English against the Boers, 
now set the whites against blacks and 
coloureds. As Paul Kruger, the Boer 
leader, had prophesied: “I tell you, 
today, that every ounce of gold taken 
from the bowels of our soil will yet have 
to he weighed against rivers of tears”. 

It must also be said that the Curse of 
the Ring has fallen still more heavily on 
the Communist world than it has on 
South Africa. The Soviet Union has 
always produced its gold in secrecy; but 
the surviving -miners reveal that some 
of the mines were death-camps. 
During the 1930s, several million 

E risoner-slaves were frozen, starved or 
eaten to death at Kolyma, in northern 
Siberia. In his Gulag Archipelago, 
Solzhenitsyn has tola of the other 
methods employed by Stalin to get the 
metal. Beginning in 1929, the GPU 
arrested anyone who, they thought, 
might harbour some gold: dental 


might hart 
technicians, 
repairmen: 


jewellers. 


The Petersburg draymen all had gold 
hidden away. Nothing, neither 
proletarian origins nor revolutionary 
services -served as a defence against 
a gold denunciation. All were 
arrested, ail were crammed iijto 
'GPU cells In numbers no-one had 
considered possible up till then .... 
Cough .up your gold, vipers! The 
prisoners got soil food to eat but no 


water. Whoever coughed up a gold 
piece got one cup of Iresh water but 
some people still refused to disclose 



their lionrd. or had no honrd to 
disclose. These last were beaten, 
burned, or steamed to the point of 
death before the interrogators 
believed them. 

In Russin. as in most countries prone 
to revolution and war; millions of 
humble people kept a hoard of gold. 
As Timothy Green explains in his very 
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life Rise uid Fall of fred^je'Lafcr ' 
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The most significant fact about Sir 
Freddie Laker is that he made only one 

In. n t,. k!*... 



held when Sir Freddfe decided shortly 
after that he would like roughly to 
treble the size of his airline and buy 
£380 million worth of jets: The alarm 
bells were sjlerii until La kerwds unable 
to pqy ihe.intAresf [on these loans.' , 
Of course they should have rung 
sooner. Mr Banks thinks that Laker's 
backers, oldest and loyalest of which 
was the Midland. Bank, could have 
done more to save him from his own 
folly. But in' the end, responsibility for 
the rise and - fall of both airline and 


Richard West 

informative book, after the Second 
World War tens of thousands of 
Germans used gold as a way of paring 
for immunity from deportation. The 
French are still great hoarders of gold. 
So were the Vietnamese, who also 
believed in a myth of the Mekong 
comparable to the Nibelung story: 
before the Communists came to 
power, there was a bar beside the river 
at My Tho showing a mural of the 
"Mekong Maidens". Many thousands 
of Vietnamese were later able to use 
their taels of gold to pay for a place on a 
boat to freeaom. Some of the rest have 
now been dispatched to the Soviet 
Union to toil on half-pay - perhaps in 
the gold-fields. ' 

Or they may have been sent to the 
equally secret diamond mines, for 
diamonds rival gold as the Soviet 
Union’s richest export. On the subject 
of Soviet diamonds, Edward Jay 
Epstein tells us little - but more than 
we knew before. Unlike Green, who 
ignores the shadier aspects of gold 
mining, Epstein claims to have written 
an exposd of the international diamond 
monopoly. His manner is dis- 
respectful, and sometimes, perhaps, 
he gives too much credit to what are 
mere conspiracy theories. 1 simply do 
not believe that (he British government 
in 1953 threatened to place an embargo 
on port wine, if Portugal failed to 
renew its contract with De Beers. Nor 
is it really true that as late as the 1940s, 
Britain controlled the financial affairs 
of South Africa. But most of the book 
is well founded on facts obtained under 
the US freedom of information laws. 

Much of the information is startling. 
This book discloses more than ever 
before of the strange and perhaps 
unholy alliance of Soviet Russia and 
the Republic of South Africa, the 
world's two major suppliers of both 
gold and diamonds. We had already 
learned from R. W. Johnson's How 
Long Will South Africa Survive? how 
France. South Africa and the USSR 
during the 1960s combined against the 
United States to float the price of gold 
that had previously stood at $35 an 
ounce. South Africa, in the shape of its 
Anglo-American Corporation (which 
was never American and Is no longer 
English), works still more closely with 
Russia in marketing and maintaining 
the price of diamonds. 

A Soviet diamond expert is resident 
at the Anglo diamond mine in Lesotho, 
a South African enclave. South 
Africans In return make frequent visits 
to Moscow. All Russian diamonds are 
marketed by South Africa and, so 
Epstein tells us, Russian dealers have 


for Skytrain through the licensing 
authorities and ; the courts. He 
provided a smokescreen behind which 
they manoeuvred their guns. But it 
was, in the end, only smoke. ' 

This is not the view of the Laker 
receiver, who has started legal 
proceedings against the North 
American airlines. They united, he 
argues. In order to cut fares low enough 
to drive Laker out of business. It is (rue 
that in a well-documented series of 
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learned the traditional Yiddish phrases 
of blessing like “Mazel und Bnicha”. 
When the Marxist government of 
Angola wanted to market diamonds 
through a non-South African country, 
the Russians ordered them to return to 
the Anglo-American organization. 
Paradoxically, several quasi-Marxist 
states of Africa market diamonds 
through South Africa, while right-wing 
Zaire is trying to break the Anglo- 
American monopoly. 

The best chapter of Epstein’s book 
recounts how South Africa helped the 
Russians to off-load millions of dollars' 
worth of diamonds on to the US 
market. Although diamonds have 
always been prized for their beauty, 
the big increase in their production 
during the past hundred years has 
meant that the gems, to maintain their 
price, must be marketed to the general 
public as well as to kings and 
maharajahs. The Europeans have 
never coveted diamonds as much as 
gold. After the Secohd World War, the 
Anglo-American company scored a 
success in promoting tne stones to the 
Japanese for engagement rings. But 
the principal market has always been 
the United States. 

In 1945, De Beers, the diamond side 
of Anglo-American, started a fresh 
campaign on behalf of diamonds in 
order to lure the US troops returning to 
marry their wartime sweethearts. The 
New York advertising agency, N. W. 
Ayer, “stressed the need to vitalise the 
association in the public’s mind 
between diamonds and romance”. 
Hollywood was enrolled to show film 
stars a-gliUer with gems. Slogans were 
coined or peddled, such as M a diamond 
is forever* or “a gal's best friend”. 
Above all N. W. Ayer sought to 
suggest that “the larger and finer the 
diamond the greater the expression of 
love”. 

All went well until the production of 
South African diamonds started to 
outstrip, the rate of marriage in the 
United States. The resourceful N. W. 
Ayer next came up with a programme 
to plant in the public mind tho idea of 
the gift of a second diamond in later 
life, as a sign of an "ever-growing 
love". 

Then, as Epstein relates: "The 
diamond mind had to be Timber 
restructured in the mid-1960s to 
accommodate the surfeit of minute 
Siberian diamonds that De Beers 
undertook to market for the Russians; 
... Up to this point De Beers had 
been largely responsible for reducing 
the market for small, under one-carat 


'sharp upward kick from across-the- 
board cuts in fares. New and more 
effluent jell will already have lowered 
operating costs. But these aircraft are 
efficient mainly because they are 
bigger, so they automatically create a 
surplus of seats that pushes the airlines 
towards cutting fares rather than 
towards maximizing profits. Laker, 
with his efficient new DClOs, chose 
across-the-board, fere cuts., Other 
airline : managements, with their 
fixation on the theory of 
tnei 
only 
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Ue Beers then devised the 
° f hundr «k 

Soviet-sired diamonds, which coiS 
sold to an entirely new 
married women”. Thus 
Union managed to sell its largeuSS 
export, diamonds, to its hatSfeT 
United States, thanks to 
South Africa. ^ 

This partnership of Boca m 
Bolsheviks may not continue to pore 
Jh® P™* of gold, which wentm 
$800 an ounce ui 1980 has not retnad 
to anything like that level; iota 
South Africa has been obliged 
for a loan from the Inlenuiw 
Monetary Fund. Gold always fcodm 
find a stable value. The State Trasm 
of Alaska is quoted by Green as ufa 
"Regardless of the dollar pm 
involved, one ounce of gold woeU 
purchase a good-quality man's nil a 
the conclusion of the Revoluiloaw 
War, the Civil War, the presidnxyd 
Franklin Roosevelt, and today." 

Gem diamonds, as distinct frank 
drab industrial stones, have ink 
intrinsic value. They are very hirdto 
resell - except through De B«a 
Stolen diamonds are almost worthier 
Even the finest and largest geas a 
worth only what Anglo-American aji 
they are worth. To make things nan 
difficult for the Soviet Union ul 
South Africa, there is now an tugta 
threat to this present roonopdj: 
Australia has discovered diamonds tad 
does not want to join the kUn 
organization. The Australian* cm* 
knock the bottom out of the markeL 

We leant from Epstein" that. De 
Beers spent much to wNida 
diamonds during the Royal wedditi 
last year; but according to Rfes* 
magazine, “Diana's dazzler tatMj 
diamond gifts from some of the 
states, she herself prefers pem.» 
sapphires”. She Is probably^.® 
ns Epstein again writes: Dlajw 
dealers already envision the possftifl 
that gem diamonds ■» “ 
manufactured commercially 
laboratories of the Iuture. 
occurs, the diamond craze 
twentieth century, like the 
of the eighteenth century,^ 0 #’ 

a ear overnight." A 
is not forever.. 


I happen to agree vrith It 
been neither the time nor 
provide the faofeal prooMMl 
convince the sceptics yvho po. 
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Making use of mumbo-jumbo 


Robe rt Irwin 

°’ KEEFE 

julto Lightning: The Social Theory 
of Magic 

m Oxford: Martin Robertson. 


U85520 486 9 _ 

Fjrfvon in Stolen Lightning, Daniel 
ffle’s social theory of magic is set 
“III a series of thirteen gnomic 
Sim, rather like a new 
ffitf Table by some twentieth- 

Jjrtury HenuesTrismegistus.The gist 

Kirgument, asit emerges from the 
i Jons, may be summarized as 


rejection. Magic is a iwui 
ictfud which is seen to be effective 
trough social agreement. Magic 
derive Its form, its symbolism and its 
lingnage from religion (it "steals 
ntjiw's lightning"). Although magic 
derives from religion and although it is 
wmetlmes in opposition to religion, it 
(auaad does sometimes feed fruitfully 
lock into religion. Magic has served to 
protect the self from social pressures 
M to establish individuals in society. 
It crosses cultural frontiers easily, 
accumulating traditions and scripts like 
i snowball. .It survives in many 
dbgnlsed, as well as overt forms, 
jo twentieth-century Western civiliz- 
rfon. 

Since O'Keefe aims to cover all 
Bigjcal beliefs and practices, as well as 
quasi- and para-magical usages, the 
general theory is. inevitably, 
studiously general. It has to embrace 
those downwardly mobile old women 
it seventeenth-century England, the 
sbajnaos who double as healers and 
community mediators in Siberia, the 
ambitious charioteers and rhetoricians 


of Late Antiquity, the walking dead in 
Haiti, the witch-hunting Leopard Men 
inAfrica and the Californian Church of 
Satan. O'Keefe’s general theory lies 
wtbio the Durkheimian tradition of 
social theorizing. More specifically, he 
ms tribute to the insights of 
DuikJielra’s younger contemporary 
and collaborator Marcel Mauss. 


genstein and many others. They come 
at you, ten or twenty at a time. It is all 
quite intimidating. It is ns if "magic" 
was being used a vehicle for the study 
of those who study it, and the book 
sometimes reads like an encyclopedia 
of theories about magic, religion and 
society - an encyclopedia without an 
index, alas. 

O'Keefe takes data from 
anthropological fieldwork, insights 
from psychoanalysis, general theory 
from sociology and he clips, trims and 
redirects so to consolidate his 
postulates. The general effect is 
somewhat reminiscent of Raphael's 
fresco of the "Dispute" in the Vatican, 
where the doctors of the Church, who 
have contended so fiercely and on so 
many issues, turn at last to point to the 
one great Truth on which they all must 
agree. The astonishing thing about 
O'Keefe's grand synthesis is that, to a 
large extent, it works. It is self- 
consistent ancl defended in detail. 
Moreover his expositions and 
criticisms of the Frankfurt school, the 
Warburg school, the Oxford group ot 
anthropological historians, are usually 
accurate and to the point. Names are 
not d?opped without purpose. They 
fall into place in the synthesis. The 
argument is clear and often eloquent 
and witty. Oil the way one picks up » 
great deal of incidental information of 
the Believe-It-or-Not kind; the 
incidence of olonism among the 
Tatars, the occult ramifications of the 
Kennedy assassination, the magical 
origins of backgammon and garden 
gnomes are among the tit-bits. 

In a work of such range and detail 
there is much thnt is excellent, much 
that is contentious and some tilings that 
are simply wrong. One area of worry is 
O'Keefe's odd attitude to his sources. 
He argues that all theorizing about 
magic tends to become part ot magic's 
own self-elaboration. On the one 
hand, however, he clearly regards 
some theories as more magical than 
others. Thus the interpretations of 
magic by Jung, L6vi-Strauss and to 
some extent the Warburg group are not 
regarded by O’Keefe as distinct from 


which Mauss scattered 
throughout his writings. But, despite 
«e prominence which O'Keefe aims to 
m to Mauss, Mauss’s ideas nrc in 


■jgri of being drowned by other 
tows clamouring for attention - 
Arendt, Barthes, Barzun, Bqrger, 
Mraann,' Cassirer, Dumezll, 
tomont, Ellul, Engels, Freud,, 
wnnkel, Geeitz, Gluckman, Qfldel, 
toucan, Habermas, Halbwachs, 
Mwnberg, Horkheimer, Homey, 
J™. Kuhn, Kris, Malinowski, Mane, 
E2!?’ ™8et. Polanyi, Rapaport, 
{J?- . Wttchl, Sartre, itdner. 
v ««n, Weber, Wittfogel, Witt- 


prepared when it suits him to use 
Carlos Castaneda as a source on the 
Yacqui way of knowledge, Idrics Shah 
on oriental magic ana Pnuwels and 
Bcrgicr on the occult origins of 
Nazism. 

Not everyone would regnrd these 
authorities ns acceptable. When 
O'Keefe conics lo discuss Jesus, he is 
lorn between Jesus ns mushroom-eater 


religion. They were all great writers 
and seminal thinkers, but. while 
sociologists apparently continue to 
consult the scholarly authorities that 
tne generation of' Durkheim and 
Weber consulted, scholarship on these 
topics has moved on. 

Socially based hypotheses to explain 
the rise of witchcraft and the witch- 
hunt can be easily produced; similar 
arguments for the social origin of the 
vampire and werewolf become 
fascinatingly tortuous (“they are 
projections of society's terrible power 
to kill"). But social theorizing works 
less well when it is applied lo the occult 
sciences and divinatory systems. 
O'Keefe seems ill at ease when he 
writes about alchemy - as well he 
might, for he relies on those modem 
gnostics Cnrl Jung, Thus Burkhun.lt 
and Mircea Eliade. John Holmyard, 
Paul Kraus and Joseph Neeaham 
would have given him a totally 
different picture of the subject, though 
one that is no less difficult to assimilate 
within O'Keefe’s general scheme. As 
far as the I Ching is concerned, 
O'Keefe follows Durkheim and Mauss 
in regarding it as a system of divination 
which evolved from a primitive system 
of classification; but Needham has 
shown that it Is more likely that it was 
originally a collection of divinatory 
texts which came later to be used as a 
general system of classification. 

Since “Magic is a form of social 
action" is both the beginning and the 
end of O’Keefe’s journey, he is bound 
to give unsympathetic treatment to 
those interpretations of magic which 
stress Its epistemological role in 
structuring and explaining, not so 
much mairs relation to other men, but 
his relation to the natural world and the 
cosmos. Hermeticism and Nco- 
Platonism, for instance, are given 
functional roles as enabling agents 
which create an intellectual 
environment within which witches 
could be persecuted. But this would 
need a lot more elaboration to become 
convincing. Few of the witch-hunters 
were well up in hermeticism and Neo- 
Platonism. O’Keefe implies that the 
fifteenth-century witch-hunters and 
authors of the Malleus Matefkarum, 
Kramer and Sprcnger, read widely in 
hermetic treatises and grimoires. I 
know of no evidence that this was the 
case. Moreover there seems to be no 
correlation between belief in 
witchcraft and belief in astrology. In 


(John Allegro) and Jesus ns demon- 
rniser (the fate apocryphal gospels and 
Morton Smith). Elsewhere O’Keefe 


has a preference for the great classics: 
de Coulances on Roman ancestor 
worship, Gibbon on the reign of 
Diocletian, Pirenne on the mystical 
and urban origins of the friars. 
Robertson Smith on early Arabian 


the early modern period Pico dclln 
Mirandoln attacked astrology while 
defending belief In witchcraft. 
Contrariwise Potnponazzi defended 
astrology while denying witchcraft. 

O’Keefe’s overall perception of 
magic is greyly functional and 
somewhat dyspeptic. He approvingly 
cites Malinowski on its boredom, V. S. 
Naipaul on Its dehumanizing effects 
and Adorno's castigation of it as “the 
metaphysics of the dopes". His 
emphasis on magic as self-defence and 
as soclarpoliceman elides the glamour, 
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Janet and Colin Bord make their 
point with sincerity, fervour and a 
great many pictures, that all our 
modern ills are due to materialism, 
technology and the evils of urban life. 
This is responsible for our "alienation 
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disease and cancer. Tnose who feel 
depressed at this point should be of 
good cheer, however. Ail will be well ii 
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methods, feeding the mind end .spirit 
meanwhile with eastern philosophies 
and “the new pagan movement". They 
do not mention nudUini - too chilly, 
perhaps, for our climate • - . and 
acupuncture takes an unusual form’.' 

In earth-acupuncture standing 
stones (needles of stone) were 
placed to control the flow of earth 
energy. Tom Graves sees holy wells 
as needles in reverse, va needle of 
nothing connecting the energies of 
.. the water to the outride air , and tne 
• pagan bonfires as “neddles of fire 
1 parelleling.the acnpuhclure. practice 
;• of mOxibuston, or the application of 



The central figure on the Sun Portal at Tialiuanaco. Bolivia (c AD 
900-1000): an illustration from The Cult of the Serpent by Balaji 
Mundkur (363pp. Albany. NY: State University of New York Press. 
$39.50. O 87395 631 I). 


the art, the dressing-up nnd the 
wonder-tales elements in magic. 
Where would Alcister Crowley have 
been without his costumes and his set- 
pieces of theatre7 What for thnt matter 
would he have thought of the thirteen 
postulates of the general theory of 
magic? 1 

A more- serious worry, though, is 
whether a useful purpose has been 
achieved by imposing a modern 
Western classification, "magicnl". on 
activities which arc not so classified by 
the cultures that practise them, while 
excluding some of the practices Hint nre 
so classified by those cultures. Thus in 
mcdievnl Islamic treatises on mnglc 
(s/hr) one will indeed find instructions 
on how to raise spirits nnd make 
amulets, . but these matters nre 
embedded in texts which discuss the 
sciences of poisons, automata and 
treasure-hunting as well as (he art of 
conjuring as if they were all branches of 
the same subject. Then again, Chinese 
geomancy is compounded in equal 
parts of what wc would recognize as 
occultism and what we would recog- 
nize as aesthetics. Must we pull asunder 
what ihose cultures have Joined? 


Evans-Pritcliard's Witchcraft, Ora- 
cles and Magic among the Azande 
(1937) has Tiad an acknowledged 
influence on some of the most 
interesting work done subsequently on 
the history of Western magic nnd 
witchcraft - by Peter Brown, Alan 
Mncfnrlanc and Keith Thomas, among 


others. But many students of what they 
have written must have been struck by 
how little help the Azande distinction 
between witch and sorcerer and the 


the Azande distinction 


Azande explanations for misfortune 
are when it comes to explaining the ebb 
nnd flow of magic in European history. 
Nevertheless, tne stimulus that Evnns- 
Prit chard’s fieldwork provided is 
undeniable. It Is certainly possible that 
O’Keefe's remarkable book may have 
n similar Effect. on a future generation 
of historians- though it mrty be that the 
chief vnlueOf Stolen LlghttUiigyriW turn 
out to lie in its reinterpretation of data 
from anthropology and history for the 
benefit of sociologists. Finally, I 
wonder why Vpn Gennep repeatedly 
appears as Van Gennup, Foucault os 


Fourcault and Lacan as LeCan. ls (his 
perhaps some form of apatropaic 
defence against the power Of tnelr 
names? - 1 • 


by the state of pilnd of the 
participants in the dancing". 

The Bords have harsh words for 
modern archaeologists, who, are 
"limited by their own materialist 
worid-vlew and, quplp .with approval 

1 that 

"negative ions . were generated af 
ancient sites’’ and these were known to 
"have an influence in respect of 
- sexuality and fertility”. They admire 
the discredited theories of Margaret 
Murray, the antics of Uri Geller and 
the sex symbols which; surround uaon 
every ride, Maypoles, drpsses, r church 
spires and: even standing. sfones "may 
Have actually, been [huge ..pjfelliiies/; 
: capable ;6f ''[ accumulating-.;., natural 
energyahd directing' itintotfw earth ^ '■ 
impregnating' and fertilising the Earth 
Mother’’ . Energy ,; is • of . paramount 


Mother” , Energy is • of . paramount * 
importance: "Most ancient sites fare] 
sited on leys, or energy networks’: and . 
"ancient' people: were. sensitive to: 
subtle energy, currents". Bonfires like 
the Allendale Fire Festival, origina^y a 


Customs 

. . <■ .. ■ .. 

■ Flam|ng 'raisins scutched Ilka SbUlS: . . .'r-,- .; 

• . • Out' of tfie . Keeper V bowl. tbe lowMt \ - - V;' 

i 

And the Doctor applies hfi bottle. [■’'•!' 

To the fallen Slasher's mouth,. 

While .going from house to house 

; As the Sun goeth forth out of the lowest sign : ! 

Aqd our blackface Is the dark . 

In -which the sup we* buried. , .. '.' P . 

: We dance in’ the Ughted ’Une* v : ■: 

/-V-* - J ” '.[ 

['-.£ v^dtejnfd;^wi^ .bobbing ,/•; 7 ••• 1 


[Blind ctien[V[3uff7 all imdstjwl 7,' V';.[\ • 

{ y Lika tJfe stjn. Vrbo gaptb forth,- . [ 7.' ? , .!;[■], j- s- 

v i. Lifting hii bowl -pf ffemi, -frill of green spiri^ j ; [ ['..- 
' . / - ii. 7r ; v-'i 


■■ ^ 

. .- .ii 


. heat at selected ppinte. Maypoles 

. were "needles ofwoodl with energy 

• beihg produced by dandng. the 
; energy being “primed and directed 




[ much more in the; rertm ; vem.' inioae j 
‘who like this kind -of fl^gWiU enjoy. - 

; this bqok. I cannot say.thaU did. And • 

■ ; my planetary ptho$ utirefri®d v* 

■\ ■ »• 7i \ > f 4' ;-V:, >77' Y. ’• -i‘ 


v i*r -r*. . 


>l r , 


j’-' l -.-. 'Ci’jKV y 4 : / >fi j.’' /•; •. j '• -.i* ••■j}.- ' {'» '•••;* -} i, fj > [>-, ; 
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Grotesques 

1 V i?. 

■Wk 

Ronald Hayman 


Shakespeare 

C'Sr&fi 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 


Cotfesloe Theatre 



A Midsummer Night's Dream one of 
the main influences is lan Kott's essay 
‘Titan la and the Ass’s Head", which 
appeared in Shakespeare Our 
Contemporary (1965). "I imagine 
Titania's court", writes Kott. “as 
consisting of oid men and women, 
toothless and shokina, their mouths 
wet -with saliva, who sniggeringly 

K rocure a monster for their mistress, 
'ames such ns Cobweb, Moth, 
Mustard-Seed, he argues, suggest that 
the fairies belong ta the same world as 
(lie love pharmacy of the witches. The 
lullaby in Act Two, Scene Two, 
mentions spotted snakes, blind-worms 
nnd black beetles - repulsive creatures 
that had been named as ingredients in 
medieval recipes for curing impotence 
nnd female afflictions, white the ass, 
from antiquity to the Renaissance;, had 
symbolized not stupidity- but sexunl 
potency. 

Peter Brook, another eclectic, knew 
Jan Kott and collected several ideas 
which were put to good use in the 1962 
King Lear and in the' 1970 Dream, 
which made it unconventionally clear 
that the fairy queen coupled with the 
transfigured Bottom. But, opting for 
the image of the Chinese circus, Brook 
made his fairies lithe, young and fairly 
glamorous. Bryden's fairies (except for 
Puck) are old, etiolated, ghostlike , 
while their ragged Elizabethan 
costumes push them further back into 
the past than the mortals, who become 
Edwardipn. 

' The 1 difference -between Brook's 
eclecticism nnd Bryden’s is that Brook 
never seems ingratiating and invariably 
manages to integrate his .hetero- 
geneous... materjal. Over-anxious 



A bungled apocalypse 


Paul Driver 


GyAroy Ligeti 
Le Grand Macabre 
London Coliseum 


The Gate of Hell in the Sacra Bosco at Bormarzo (c 1550-70), an 
illustration from Heavenly Caves: Reflections on the Garden Grotto by 
Naomi Miller (141pp. Allen and Unwin. £15. 0 04 725001 1) to be 
reviewed in a future Issue of the TLS. 


Less of the same 


Peter Kemp 


“Season", in television terminology, 
usually means "series of repeats". With 
BBC 2's recent week of plays by 


to plenie tfie public hC had built up with §®*$ uc ! Beck,ett, this turned out to be 

previous promenade productions at ‘ ? ’J !- y ‘ 

shown bu. ... i n «rit H d a sense of ,^™a=h.d.he rjh»*l jfteMj 


'tjie Cotl'eslOftvBiU Biydeiv starts; th& 
' evening- with a band playing a medley 
that includes “Lily of Laguna" ana 
“Beatitiful Dreamer", and with a tubby 
Philostrate In a dark three-piece suit, 
looking like a Rotarten .from one pf 
Arriola Bennett’s.. five, towns. Sleel- 
, tipped bpofi, plant the mechanicals 
Implausibly ' ip ' ah. . industrialized 
England, and they perform the 
Bergamnsk as If they were busking. 
Pelor Qujnce is Iriabi, and Bpttqpi has 
the vocal'dexterlty.io switch (wbenithe 


were prefaced by Martin Esslin 
portentously warning that “concise 
images of complex human truths" and 
so on would soon be coming the 
viewers’ way. In the Rockaby 
programme, his function as dispenser 
of foggy incense was taken over by 
Alan Schneider, . the American 
roducer and friend of Beckett, 
‘ogether Schneider and Whitelaw 


dijd vu. 

The major novelty of Beckett's 
writing is its indulgence in repetition. 
His sparse images, techniques and 
themes are- ceaselessly re-cycled. 
Within the plays, da capo duplication is 
common. His characters, too, are 
devotees of .recurrence, constantly 
resorting tp . mesmerically trivial 
rouriiies in scerch of boredom , which is 
seep as life's alternative to horror. 


surgery, “I hope to kind of steer you 
and nurture you and guide you", he 
purred reassuringly as she prepared to 
go under in the interests of art. As she 
surfaced after intoning a smattering of 
the usual Beckett sentiments - “Time 
she stopped. Going to and fro. Time 


Gyflrgy Ligeti’s full-length opera, Le 
Grand Macabre, commissioned by the 
Royal Opera, Stockholm and first 
performed there in 1978, had been 
seen In several other operatic centres - 
Hamburg, .Paris (controversially) - 
before it reached the London Coliseum 
in a new and faithftil production for the 
English National Opera fin Geoffrey 
Skelton’s English) by Elijah 
Moshinsky. The first point to make 
about the work is that it really is a 
grand opera, a very odd and difficult 
one, but, uniquely among avant-garde 
theatre-pieces, designee! for ana fit- 
ting conventional opera houses. 
(Stockhausen’s Licht, in progress, is a 
much more subversive conception.) 

Ligeti did not intend as much when 
first commissioned in 1965; rather he 
envisaged an opera partaking of the 
abstract, distinctly avant-gnrde, 
though humorous, approach to singing 
and theatre of his recently completed 
Nouvelles A ventures for small group of 
voices and instruments. The title wns to 
have been “Kylwiria” - the name of a 
land from his childhood mythology. 
Next the desire to attempt a variant of 
the Oedipus legend possessed him nnd 
his producer, Gflran Gentele; the 
modern treatment they had in mind 
was something based on the cartoons 
of Saul Sternberg. The plan was 
dropped when Gentele died. Ligeti 
then looked for a completely fresh 
subject, and having veered strongly 
towards Alfred Jarry’s plays, 
eventually discovered the Belgian 
writer Michel de Ghelderode. Hisplay 
La Balade du Grand Macabre (1934), 
when adapted by Michael Mcschkc 
and the composer himself, proved 
ideal for Ligeti's newly evolved 
conception of opera as absurdist, 
simple and outrageous: "nnti-nntl- 
opera", which would bo directly 
communicative and 
awesomely literary 
of plot and characterization 
use of ambitious musico-dramatlc 
structures like those of Wngncr 
Strauss and Berg. The preferred 
models were, in fact. Poppea, Falstaff 


The second point to make a w , 
Grand Macabre is that 
least in the current production £ 
be quite grand opera en2* 
scheme just outlined is pH, 2 
attractive and suffices to uj 7 
recently recorded concen-suw! 
work a vivid implied theatrical * 
full-length work as given 
theatre turns out to contain hik 
substantial music than the sclwi*™ 
the disc. Too much of thematS 

“u C i efly / i 5poke ?’ 
character (almost the whok oTE 

second of the four scenes formM. 
and it connects Up badly into»S 
of any necessity; the 
increasingly strikes one as 
the artistic underpinning as fipid^ 
in the service of the merely oW 
This is all seriously disappointed 
by no means the foewtt 
consequence of the aesthetic m* 
striven for. The doggerel languagelih 
garishness and efudily of k 
presentation, the opera’s compmadcl 
outrageousness and lyricism iC In 
their counterparts in a work tin 
metaphysics too are not so b 
removed, Goethe’s Faust. Buliofati 
of statement and depth of port] 
somehow do not issue in le M 
Macabre. 

The paradox is that the mdd 
working is never less than roeiicota, 
frequently as fantasticated a '■ 
Ligeti’s Atmospliires, Retjum,ni 
other “micropolyph'onic” inspiraifca 
(all made famous by Kubrick sM 
Unfortunately one cannot uilbwi 
up such detaif in the rough worldotfr 
theatre, though Liaoh’s peraam 
champion, Elgar Howarth, is » 
conductor whom one could * 
criticize. It should be conceded ito 
that the jokiness of the actio*, « 
madness of the antics, are minwtflf 
and embodied in the fabric of 
music, riot only at the levelnfig 
effects (an opening chorus of tm* 
motor hooters, another of bea, » 
rudios, etc), but of altogether IJ 
generis structures of collage, quoUW 
and irony. It is when such meg 
point-making Is allowed to Horn* 
during the lost third of the open,* 




she stopped" etc - he was tensely bj 


performance of Pyrdmus and fhisbe “Habit" .Wof/bigfor Godot states, "is a 

lunmnh^ lit tn , Uihnl rAifnrlr ' HLa n m At-#* tat ^ Valulnn if An fUL 


great deadener. Valuing it dn this 
account, B.eckett’s people try to stun 
themselves with . the narcotic of 
reiteration.' 


:■ begins) into, whrit sounds like an 
actorish imitation of Olivier, With Jack 
- : Shepherd in the Puck becomes 
..more like a barefoot' Pan, leaping to 

m * tia ^ ,The movement cf a rocking-chair - 
• an that gets you nowhere 

to help any of 1 the unsuspecting ■ rebeatedlv - fs an i»«npriallv 
specWdrs who have n,ov=d .hi ZnSL. mod. a " i3p “"" ly 


IIIVMVid nMJVl UK IQWk) t t/I/j/ 

and The Barber of Seville. 

her side* clutching at her hand 'and The opera is set In a fantasy place, 
asking “How d’you feel?" not Kylwiria now but "Brough qlland”, 

Whenever she amid shake off this EW«Brae‘2hd o'f 

“ ,-^gys# 

principality which manages to maintain 


built entirely out of ajjJJ 

intervals) that 

remembered. The final law** 0 ™ 


aiy 

expertly ageing herself under a mask Of 

£Xfloss" d and ^en'^r^J!. a kfodof rirunkenstabiirty. Uiscleariy 
SJST of mS l ^ K th « modero world reidered with 

Satie jS froiTthe lesiwited con 5°- 8t . ri P and Moshlnsky’s 
Jiy - is an especially parings Beckett had supplied her with P^ u £Oon, using prodigious by 
■ . . .. . • .. — dted mode of sdlf-stupefactlon. CheerfUUv admittino tn havinp “nn Timothy O Bnen, leaves one in little 

i° n S d uJi^ e j* 5015 Murphy, in Beckett’s first novel, was idea whauhis damn stuffs about* 1 she t, 00 ' 51 88 t0 location: the M4 at 
wherethe f_mr.«wi|l land, sliding down addicted to ii. Rockaby. the latest play. SS dTffiwoft Hammenmiith. Here, epicene lovers 

places it at the centre of the Beeketi huffed ILmhU 1 !!! HLHO: passively intertwine, a drunken 


ropes like firemen. 


^ As TTrania, Susan Fleetwood would stage. Tiptoeing reverently around ^dm b ^re a ^? b ^ loafer, Piet, leers at them, a sadistic 

have pleased Jan Kott, who visualizes proceedings prior to. and during, the 



erican premiire of this piece, one 



conclave before the play's opening 
night, to pin-pointing the essentials 
about the writer. She recognized iri her 
" ' ottjer 


ma»c juice .in ;her jeyes. ’ \vheh where Beckett heavy-l 

„ , je vile - .thing is near". Paul brings chirpy optimism ’ 

ScpfieMj Oberbh. whfchfaenjoyablc she wps buried in sa 

.. .. thf>H to the neck. Not ii .a ,. . 

t)nipg;Merpriie ^■Jt’ ' .^y^ vc Inpeacefor i 

IV: * Tevealed, ;Bi»l -.contraction has- not - emetsdna on 

i;n\aftd Snit^depriv: , P lfl y 8 ^ 0vc thap^dle ( 

mHvhitr ,i at- once. become shrirtflr nnH Ailj. le. ■' 


^spnie vile - .thing Is near".. Paul brings chirpy optimism down to earth-' « not expansive, but a. Miranda for Endis 

and, first, to the tmworried by the I 

neck, hot : h , . a w ? rI S: flr f«^»:his brietes| they retreat into the I 


wife, Mescalina, lashes ’ her - limp 
astronbmer-hUsband and a Gestapo 
officer - so he appears fn the pollseum 
IclEP 1 ” a surrealist hearse to 

•s i t ^ of J l nd # n }. enc 

isamved. This is Le UrandMacabre, 

Nekfotzar, or Dealh, who promptly 

engages Piet as his scythe-carrier and 

factotum . The pre-Rabh ae! ite lovers, veritably strau»i»*; -rr^rtt ftw 
Spermando antfCHtoriain the original lovers. The Chief 
ubretto . but re-named Amandp and a coloratura role doum^ 


iwnwiivvi-v. - — !< 

on extraordinary power ay jJJJJ 
what, in the wake of 
imaginnry Death, the unknow 
of dealh might be. • 

Moshinsky effectively fU|s« 
auditorium with ? ve8 j!j u . m 
musicians appear ^ 

during the ptoce^oj, j° c g 
frequently run around the aisra, ^ 
of video screens in 
of the stage bavean^P^'PJJ, 
play. The madness on stMC^ j 
Inventive, drawing 
Chlrico-llVe 

on, say, the Mad Hatwr’s ^ 

the court scene. “ AJZW 
exciting, 

The singing ii carefuljy_ r! , 
and rertaimy,diSUDMhJ 
Keating takei die Sf?' 

Penelo; 
verifab 




while' the action moves' towards a!' retiuecU - her ' to- a spotlit, 

o.imsxwh.ch rus^ bo.holcmcnU, but ““ — r ~ ' 

this cannot b6 achieved in production if 
- the director has been trying to blur the 
distinction between them or if Ke oasts 

iiftwd' 

and 
ease 
hand 
from 
cher. 

David ... . _ (>i .. t 

fo cifjoy. 'BuI plen iy isf 1 fpS 

. - 


over their obliviou^ness. 


h audiences, are Venus, Is 
impending doom: Marilyn FBI! Smith. Wjue ^ 
Howard gives^s a 
Mescalina and coun 
Smith’s authorit^ve ^ 

embraces f vejy ■ ■ 

imita tion of Prin ^ z!^^ 

Lonjdordha^bee^^ 

approach; . Nekrotea?V ; NeWspa^r- UW^ ^ £ / ,J * 

stations persist until midnight; but • his authorized biograp 
has, beeA getting hJm drunki, arid , Paul II \ .WSJ 
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Restoration theatre a reprieve from its 
sentence to a century or sentiment. At 
the start of Vanbrugh's play Loveless, 
back in town after a period of Horatian 
retirement and married bliss in the 
country, tries to relieve his wife’s 
qualms about city life, in particular 
praising the “moral of a well-wrought 
scene”. Ironically, it is at the theatre - 
and at a play where Loveless sees his 
“very own character, only with the 
addition of a relapse" - that he falls in 
love with his wife's cousin and 
confidante Berinthia - and is overcome 
by the far more questionable delights 
or the town -ogling, flirting, innuendo, 
erotic intrigue ana ultimately adultery 
in a closet. While one marriage is being 
wrecked by intrigue, another is being 
engineered by shameless plotting, 
involving Loveless's impersonation of 
his brother, deceiving the boorish local 
squire, bribing the vicar, corrupting 
the nurse, enlisting the help of an 
outrageous say go-between, and 
appealing to the cynical appetite of the 
fnistratea heiress for fun and the bright 
lights of the city. But at the end, if 
virtue is in tatters, the theatre is alive 
and well. 

Sheridan's “alteration” of The 
Relapse nearly eighty years later was an 
attempt to rescue it from the neglect 
occasioned by the increasing politeness 
and “delicacy" of Enlightenment 
theatre. A Trip to Scarborough tries to 
adapt Vanbrugh’s scandalous dialogue 
and characters to the decorum of 
Georgian drama. Having moved the 
story to Scarborough and environB 
(this being the age of the Spa), 
Sheridan made a polished neo-classical 
unity out of Vanbrugh’s sprawling 
double-plot, and generally cleaned ft 
up. To do this he had to cut some of the 
dubious characters, foil the attempted 
adultery, rob the promiscuous widow 
Berinthia of her ' admirable erotic 
independence, nnd tone down the ripe 
social, political and erotic satire, 
modifying the psychological realism 
which had given The Relapse its 
rhetorical vitality and its poetry of 
savoury worldhncss. Though the 
author of A School for Scandal wns a 


ALAN AYCKBOURN 
A Trip to Scarborough 

iv urein the Round. Scarborough 
^. Mmt „ lC W.d m ,hou* s .^,and 

W urbange, ’Change alley, whereso’er 

H p » re rang,,,* 

Co un. city, country, all are changed or 
changing ■ . . 

Aiduoae thus circulates throughout the 
nation, 

Sow plays may justly call for alteration. 
Hus was the argument of David 
Garrick’s prologue to Sheridan’s A 
Trip to Scarborough when it was 

S W at Sheridan T s own theatre in 
Jiy Lane in the 1770s, billed as 
Ulered from Vanbrugh’s Relapse; or 
Virtue in Danger". Change has 
cooUnued to circulate and the Alan 
Ayckbourn production which has just 
opened at ms Theatre in the Round in 
Swixirough is a yet further alteration, 
dacribmgitseif oddly as “Variations 
m in onginal play by Sheridan" - 
without reference to Vanbingh's 
original “original play” at all. This is a 
pity, since it is an intriguing piece of 
theatrical history, of which the 
pbywright Is' no doubt highly 
conscious. 

The bard core of the dramatis 
ptnonae whose names do appear in 
Ayckbourn's programme - Miss 
Hoyden, Loveless, Lord Foppinaton 
udSirTunbelly Clumsy -began life in 
CoBey Cibbers Love's Last Shift 
(1696). Cibber’s play ended with the 
reformation of the rake Loveless, and 
Us reconciliation to his wronged wife 
Amanda, in a theatrical affirmation of 
Kotimenlri and moral virtue. This 
wtnt love’s last shift at oil, however, 
for Vanbrugh's Relapse, billed as n 
sequel to Cibber's play, exposed his 
fbiwters to a more cynical and 
probing light, redeemed thorn from 
their moral redemption and gave 


Botanist in the manger 

q c.i. nA «u„ dies- The film has n 

r aCnoenDamn svruov moments. Audiei 


■■ 

'Wouj cinemas 


A d(minutlve living gar 
«°nnw* frog eyes Jong si 
?*«5 on his four-diflit : 


hgrpnd lwart lights, be comes here 
«pg clouds of intergalaclic glory. 
irk days to shed virtuous tears for 
i' 1 ’!®® inspired creation of Carlo 
5 (with Special Visual Effects 
P^ed_at Industrial Light and 
has. become a mark of 
^wuty. For the benefit of the few 
gwnol already clued in to the film 
|7 wrance media hype, the story - 
wait is - is readily summed up. A 
in-SLi y erfie 'Bke '■ spacecraft has 
down on a forest clearing near 
^L-^sc.sprawUng California 
' alnl0st 

ffiL ra,t l dle ^ ass Bouses. The 
“me to scour the 


professed admirer of Restoration 
theatre, his adaptation of Vanbrugh, 
for all its polished professionalism, 
passes an act of uniformity on its 
characters and condemns them to 
genial good-nature, social harmony, 
and theatrical hollowness. The 
characters come to life in flickers, as 
Sheridan allows them to remember 
Vanbrugh’s stilton-rich dialogue, but 
that is all that is possible in the false 
theatrical innocence of what the 
prologue cuttingly calls a “Stage 
Asylum” for turning "Wantons into 
Magdalens". 

Alan Ayckbourn’s A Trip to 
Scarborough takes Sheridan’s as a 
starting point but sets most of it in 
the entrance-hall of a posh hotel 
in twentieth-century Scarborough. 
Ayckbourn is an experienced 
professional in modern force, so it is 
not surprising to see that he's blown 
Sheridan's unification of Vanbrugh's 
double-plot sky high, and turned it into 
three, not two, disconnected plots set 
in three distinct historical periods - 
1800, 1940 and 1980 - only associated 
by the nominal continuity provided by 
the names of the characters (as they 
change periods their names modify, so 
that Sir Tunbelly Clumsy becomes Sir 
George Tunberry and Wing 
Commander Tunbry by turn, and the 
other characters follow suit). The most 
recent plot is set in the world of 
commercial conferences, fancy dress 
balls, and crooked antique dealers: it 


mainly concens the intrigues of two 
shady dealers for a priceless literary 
MS (which turns out to be of A Trip to 


Scarborough). Hie wartime plot 
centres on a crooked army officer from 
the Pay Corps (Major Loveless), a 
devious upper-class cad who mistakes 
the author of the play he claims just to 
have seen (inevitably A Trip to 
Scarborough, which he attributes to 
Goldsmith); the hotel is filled with 
drunken RAF pilots, n war-widow and 
her naggingly sympathetic mother, and 
an even more drunken air-ace who has 
lost his nerve but still does a pretty 
good impression of the Andrews 
Sisters. The third historical setting 


consists of a speeded -up, abbreviated, 
version of the marriage intrigue half of 
Sheridan's play - crammed into 
intervals in the life of the twentieth- 
century hallway, and gabbled at speed 
by actors far less at ease with 
eighteenth-century language than they 
are with the conventions of 
contemporary farce. The suspicion 
remains that Ayckbourn was mainly 
interested in Sheridan's title, but a I 
little bored by the play. 

All this involves regular quick - 
changes, virtuoso doubling, and 
bewildering shifts of period. What 
holds it all together is Ayckbourn’s use 
of the hotel as a setting in all periods, 
with (he hotel porters as a good- 
hearted, but ever polite, chorus 
explaining the action. But oddly 
Ayckbourn's version cuts out sex 
altogether, leaving scarcely a whiff of | 
eras in this pale ghost of Vanbrugh’s 
raunchy Restoration play. Corruption 
there is of course - Ayckbourn pokes 
fun at crooked majors, shady dealers 
and bullying fathers - bul this seems a 
little tame beside Vanbrugh’s 
imagination of contemporary social 
rottenness. So too does Ayckbourn's 
. dialogue, and for all his virtuosity in 
handling the multiple situations and 
trebling characters, the fun is a bit 
stale, “variation" something of an 
academic exercise. It is an Ironic twist 
to the story that despite our so-called 
permissive society this is the most 
sexually innocent version of all, billed 
as "An Ideal Christmas Entertainment 
for All the Family”. Perhaps it was this 
that led Ayckbourn to turn Sheridan 
into a romping charade - the two 
historical periods coming together in a 
finale involving the modern characters 


dressing up in period costumes for a 
fancy dress ball and pretending to be 
characters out of Sheridan. Perhaps 


pretending 
leridan. Pe 


mischievous reference to the “boors of 
this Northern spa”: the family mustn’t 
hear such foul anti-Yorkshire 
propaganda. In Ayckbourn's version 
there is little danger - and little virtue - . 
but he has made an Ingenious and 
innocent theatrical contraption. 
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dies. The film has a sufficiency of 
syrupy moments. Audiences dissolve; I 
squirmed. 

Miraculously the stranger revives. 
The climax consists of a big chase 
sequence, the children (with E.T.) on 
bicycles fleeing military vehicles, until' 
- by prearranged signal - he climbs into 
his spaceship, which ascends in a 
rainbow arc. All to the accompaniment 
of John Williams’s thumping score, 
which bears more than a passing 
kinship to the thumping scores he 
turned out for Star Wars and 
Spielberg’s Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind . 

The dialogue Includes a few 
obligatory rude words, as if to 
demonstrate that the film was made for 
American cinemas ralber than for the 
box, but this is very much a picture for 
children - even if like Peter Pan (read 

lineaments, E.T1 also appeals to adults 
whose sense of wonder is inlact. It 
qualifies too as a variant of the boy- 
and-bis-dog story. Or the boy-and-hfo- 
borse story. Walter Parley’s; 1941; 
novel, The Black Stallion, which, 
inseminated many sequels and was 
read by millions, inspired a well- 
received film by Caroll Ballard in -1979. , 
In this one, boy befriends horse aboard 

save one 


daughter- but, as she is only seven, her 
film exposure has been limited. Never 
mind. Both perform with unaffected 


professionalism; Spielberg enjoys a 
special rapport with children. He does 
well too with Dee Wallace (the 
mother) who had a cameo bit in Blake 
Edward's Ten and not too much else 
going for her. And assisted by Ws vast 
team of operators and movement 
technicians, Spielberg does wonders 
with E.T. himself, who is more lifelike 
than lots of live actors I've seen. 

E.T. is the first feature film of the 
cinematographer, Allen Daviau. He is 
literally somebody to watch. The sunlit 
world of the subdivision has uncanny, 
almost clinical, clarity (adroit use Is 
made of the subjective camera as E.T. , 
incognito in a Hallowe’en costume, 
walks abroad); in the night-time 
terrain' of the spaceship and environs, 
with , tall trees and lush ' foliage, 

levorytWn^Soft.^okbnRrg'beneBth 
a quartermbori. Daviau’s brief was to 
capture a feeling of reality which would 


allegorical resonance. A superior 
being descends to Earth from his extra- 
terrestrial sphere. The taolshed in 
which he is found will do in a pinch as a 
modern suburban counterpart to the 
manger. The only niateraal presence lit 
the nlm is named Mary. E.T. performs 
miracles: he makes ordinary balls float 
in the air and rotate in orbit; he heals in 
an instant EliioU’s cut. finger; wilh him 
bicycles fly high iri the sky, wilted 
? flowers bloom again in their pot. E.T. s 
presence is indeed twice characterized 
as miraculous. His message is one of 
love. He attracts disciples among the 
children, who in a biology class free the 
frogs they are expectea to chloroform 
and dissect. E.T. is hounded . by 
relentless pursuers, dies, is reborn, and 
returns at the end. If not to heavep, at 
least to outer space: Before departing, 
fie. makes a' sign of. benediction. ‘Til 

-I L. uii. 


New Oxford Books: 
History 

The Oxford 
Economists in the 
Late Nineteenth 
Century 

Alon Kadlsh 

This book is the social and 
intellectual biography of a group 
of young Oxford graduates during 
the 1880s and IQOOs. It provides 
a new perspective on the 
development of the study of 
economics In Britain, for the 
theoretical debate Is considered 
within the context of various 
institutional and organizational 
developments. £19.60 Oxford 
Historical Monographs 

A New History 
of Ireland 

Edited by T.W. Moody, 

F.X. Martin and F.J. Byrne 

A New History of Ireland, from the 
earliest times to the present, will 
consist often volumes by some 
' seventy contributors. The first 
two to be published are Volume 
VIII: A Companion to Irish History, 
Part i (£38) and Volume IX: 

A Companion to Irish History, 

Part// (£48). 

De Valera and the 
Ulster Question, 
1917-1973 
John Bowman 

Eamon de Valera fought for and 
achieved Irish independence in 
1921 and founded the Fianna Fell 
party. This party had a double goal: 
to establish a separatist, neutral. 
'Irlsh-lreland,' which would be 
predominantly Catholloln its 
. ethos; and to persuade the 
Northern Irish Unionists to Join 
such an Ireland. This analysis 
reveals that de Valera’s approach 
to the Partition Issue was more 
complicated than his critics , 
allowed. £17.60 

The Religion 
of Protestants 

the Church in English . 
Society 1559 -1625 ; 

Patrick Colllnson 
The theme of this book was • 
dictated by Professor Colli nson's 
conviction that the large nuiinbir , 
ot learned works on Puritanism. ■ 
and incessant discussion ot the 
opposition between Puritan and 
Anglican tendencies in the post- 
Reformation Church, have had a 
distorting effect on our ^ 
appreciation of that Church, • 

. obscuring ft? appearance jn.ihe , 


well served by Carol . L/ttleion s 
editing, which is a iparvel df fluidity v 

jSlill, the extraordln^boW L £7’^has 


Elliott’s heart. One tfilng l think I can' 
safely predict: before .very long thtre 
wllj be a Second Coming of E.T. to be 
greeted by. loud hosannas from the 
Suthful In their ctnrima tabernacles. 
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Devotees of U.T. ha\ip 6Ch6lce of two 
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American notes 


to the editor 


Chris topiier Hitchens 

Or Dwight Macdonald, who died just 
before Christmas at the age of seventy- 
six, one might for once beg to be 
forgiven the obituarist’s cliche. There 
was only one oT him. His individualism 
became evident when he was writing 
for Hcnrv Luce al Fortune in the 1930s 
and was irked by the excessive team 
spirit of the operation. It showed when 
he was crafting essays for the New 
Yorker (which published his sturdy 
defence of the King James biblc). But 
it found its apotheosis in the 
quintessential small magazine politics. 
of which he was founder, editor, 
publisher, copy reader and most 
valued contributor. Macdonald, said 
his friends nod enemies, had finally 
found his true niftier. On the 
traditional shoestring, he managed to 
solicit enduring contributions from 
Marianne Moore and Mary McCarthy, 
Albert Camus and And v6 Gide, John 
Berryman and Bruno Bettellieim. 

In his bearing and in his 
commitments, Macdonald might be 
loosely situated somewhere between 
Edmund Wilson and George Orwell. 
He was a man who fno doubt 
sometimes self-consciously) delighted 
in contradicting the majority - 
especially the majority of his own 
circle. His very last piece, which 
appeared in the excellent New York 
auarterly Grand Street, was an almost 
deliberate echo of the life he had led in 
the old days of Greenwich Village. He 
beckoned to the shade of Delmore 
Schwartz, perpetual Indigent who used 
to enter fiction contests in trash 
magazines to raise the needed - and 
who never won. In this dank Bellovian 
verdict, Dwight Macdonald detected p 
trace of Henry James’s story The Next 
Time , therein a great novelist can't 
earn enough to clothe his children , and 
a “romantic' lady hack" is drowned in 
literary revenues but scorned by the 
discerning reviews. Each would gladly 
exchange places. As Macdonald 
summarized* Jamesi •• 

Both nttempt to change their spots: 
the man writes down, trying tor a 
cheap, popular potboiler, and the 
. lady. writes up,. trying for sopiedilng 
. ..that will Impress the critics. .Both. 

■ . fail: his potboiler is widely, acclaimed 
and wldaly unsold, her serious effort ‘ 
is ponied by the critics but sets a new . 
sales record. ' 

This recalls the ambition of Peter de- 
Vries to have ft mass audience, large 
enough for his. select following to 
despise. It also, with its overtones of 
the “selling out" dilemma . reminds me 
(hat Macdonald's death simps one of 
the very last links to the old Partisan 
Review. The PR crowd rather qualified 
the aphorism of de Vries. They 
dreamed of a mass audience, but 
positively preferred an elite- one. 
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cqnt radiation in his essays on the’ 

■ confllclbetweeri American r ‘mass cult" 
and Viriid cult". For the curipusi these 
may, stlll.be found in the collection, 
tilled Against the American Grain 
whicth properly considered and lo his 
own surprise, Macdonald Wasn’t. 
...•*** 

American altitudes to the fictions or 
the Spanish subcontinent are" 
becoming more complex and more 
considered, as well ns. preserving their 


authnrilics to allow him into the 
country. 

The regulations which guvern 
subversive activity emancipate the 
relevant officials from the obligation to 
stale tiicir reasons or to produce thcii 
evidence. The President of Colombia, 
from which ultramontane nation 
Marquez hails, recently raised the 
matter in person with Ronald Reagan. 
Thus far, nothing hasresulted from this 
intervention. Allthat we know for sure 
is that in 1971 the author was granted a 
visa in order that he might receive an 
honorary doctorate from Columbia 
University. Now, today, whenever he 
applies for a permit to visit, it is 
normally granted. Only two conditions 
apply. The stay must be of the briefest 
duration. And, no matter what the pan 
of entry, hispa&sport is stamped 'For 
Lecture at Columbiu University". At 
least one immigration office has 
guardedly congratulated Marquez for 
his accidental success in reproducing 
the texture of his own work among the 
otherwise unimaginative (but perhaps 
secretly luxuriant - mid autonomous) 
systems of (he cross-index. 

* • * 

There will, unless I am mistaken, be 
quite an intriguing little row over 
Professor Robert W. Tucker's latest 
book. (The Fall of the First British 
Empire: Origins of the War for 
American independence. Written with 
David C. Hendrickson. This notice is 
without prejudice to a future review.) 
If anything is against the American 
grain, it is Tucker's view that tiie 
conventional approach of historians to 
the breach between London and the 
thirteen colonies is misleading and 
unsclfcritical. 

The consensus has for many years 
been that Benjamin Franklin was right. 
It was the obtuse policy of the British 
crown, beginning with the Grenville 
programme of 1764, that disrupted a 
hitherto mutual and profitable 
relationship between the metropolis 
and the periphery. The difficulty with 
this view is that it entails agreeing with 
Franklin that, before 1764, the 
■Americans Were “led by a threadr. IN 
dare to summarize the Tucker/ 
Hendrickson thesis, it is this: it was not 
changes in British policy (occasioned 
by the hubris of victory of the Seven 
Years War) but the evolution 1 of 
American, identity that caused the 
rupture. The British were, if anything, 
too reluctant to resort to the use of 
force. They feared a revanchists 
.Bourbon intervention in any quarrel 
on (he Eastern senboard, and strove 
for conciliation where they could. It 
wasthjs, rather than the time-hallowed 
stupidity of the King and his ministers, 
which explained the numerous ana 
finally disruptive vacillations in 
colonial- poliey. If this account be 
Untrue, why wqs (here no revolution 
over the Stamp Act? 

Their interpretation brings the 


L Namier, whose view was that, once the 
first American challenge had been 
made, the’, subsequent . process of 
unravelling was more or less 
inevitable. Itisnt easy to think of 
Namier as a determinist, but after 
reading Tucker and Hendrickson one 
finds oneself querying his conviction 
that structural failure was such as to 
make British statesmen the prisoners 
of events. 

Nor is Namier ...the only writer 


Professing 

Literature 

Sir, - it sometimes boggles the 
mind to discover how little under- 
stood American life and culture are 
in Britain. Though American higher 
education is the most diverse and 
pluralistic in (he world, when the 
TLS attempted to present a cross- 
section of current thinking on the 
teaching of literature (December 10), 
it picked four Americans - Rend 
Wellek, Professor Emeritus at Yale, 


were the case, nobody would be talk- 
ing about a hermeneutical Mafia or a 
Gang of Four nt Yale. Reuben 
Brower as scholar-critic, teacher and 
man elicits from most people the 
kind of warmth and admiration that 
de Man himself expresses. As de 
Man observes, Brower wrote not on 
theory but on great literature, be- 
cause he believed that literature re- 
lates to life in a humanizing way. For 
de Man to identify his own ideas' 
with Brower's is tantamount to de- 


Paul de Man, one of Wellek’s youn- 
ger colleagues, and E. D. Hirscn, Jr, 
and Stanley Fish,, who took their 


{ graduate degrees at Yale when Wel- 
ek and his Fugitive, Agrarian, New 
Critical compeers were at the zenith 
of their influence there. All four of 
these men have studied and taught 
only at elite universities with major 
graduate schools and all share an 
overriding interest in literary theory. 
To find a comparable “spectrum” of 
British academics, all of your com- 
mentators should have been drawn 
from among former students or 
present fellows of (say) New College, 
nil currently holding professorships at 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

Much as i admire Professor Wel- 
lefc's vast learning and gentlemanly 
grace, his lifelong efforts to broaden 
our knowledge or literary and critical 
traditions, while at the same time 
restricting the range of the accept- 
able canon, have not, I believe, been 
entirely salutary. One of the most 
devastating effects of narrowing the 
interests of teachers of English in the 
name of literary purity has been an 
unnecessarily large jump in unem- 
ployment among humanist teachers, 
as waiter Jackson Bate emphasizes 
in “The Crisis in English Studies", an 
essay to which de Man and Fish 
point with scorn. Though, as de Man 
notes. Bate was incorrect in calling 
Jacques Derrida a "puckish Pari- 
sian , de Man and Fish are wrong in 
a much broader and deeper way 
when they delight in the prospect 
that their approach will reduce Eng- 
lish departments to “much smaller 
units dedicated to the professional 
specialization that Professor Bate de- 
plores" (de Man). Among those 
being asked to sacrifice their careers 
to the Moloch of professionalism arc 
present and recent students whose 
tuition helps pay the salaries of de 
Man and Fish and whose underpaid 
labour saves these gurus of profes- 
sional purity from having to stoop to 
matters so mundane as teaching any- 
one who does not aspire to profess 
literature. 

. Paul de Man attempts to broaden 
his appeal by arguing that his own 
views on literature are not much 
different, really, from • those of 
Reuben Brower of Harvard. If that 


daring that a snake is very similar to 
an antelope except that it has shorter 
ears ana is a little more cold- 
blooded. 

Blessedly, not all Yale’s teachers - 
or its students from the 1950s - are 
quite as purist and elitist as de Man, 
but many who grew there under the 
blaze of the New Critical noon were 
so badly burned that the scars still 
show. Geoffrey Hartman, for exam- 

E le, has recently published a long 
ook to argue that certain kinds or 
expository prose, which Brooks and 
Warren excluded from the canon, in 
fact sometimes possess literary in- 
terest and merit. This truism was 
never doubted by those of us who 
lacked the benefit of a Yale educa- 
tion. 

The most obvious malformation 
resulting from over-exposure to the 
New Criticism in callow youth is the 
assumption that literature is not to 
be enjoyed and absorbed into the 
readers living consciousness and 
value-system, but is something to be 
endlessly and prescriptively defined. 
A work of literature, as almost all 
great critics of the past have 
assumed, Is a situational act of verbal 
communication involving a context, a 
writer, the medium of language and 
its graphic representations, and an 
intended audience or readership. It 
is, in Wittgenstein's idiom, one ol a 
number of possible “language 
games" that have potentially impor- 
tant consequences for our quotidian 
lives. But for those aesthetically 
shell-shocked by the Fugitive / Agra- 
rian wing of the New Criticism, such 
a view Is insufficiently exclusive. 
They must define the literary work 
more narrowly os either: (1) the ex- 
pression of an elite author and his 
psyche (a strong poet agon isles, in 
Harold Bloom's terminolo gy); or (2) 
Its linguistic medium (dc Man); or 
(3) the affective response of a cadre 
of professional reactors (Fish). 

I could provide detailed refuta- 
tions of each of these and their satel- 
lite sophisms, should that course 
seem useful, but there Is a more 
efficient way to exorcize the persis- 
tent nialaise bequeathed by the New 
Criticism; those so devastatingly 
afflicted by the sins of their pedago- 
gical fathers that they can do nothing 
but theorize compulsively could re- 
frain from committing their night- 
mares to paper and. Instead, form a 
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Carl H. Pforzheimer liw 
East 42nd Street (815) NmTL? 
NY 10017. ' 

Sir. - Paul de Man admirable 

Musa-Si 
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make English departs**^ 
much smaller units”. HoW 
though he accurately surmisisb 
such a reduction in size will u 
occur because of “instiiutional it* 
ances”, I believe there are ode 
more principled reasons (or ressa 
his practical conclusions. 

Even if we grant the sshOn 
effect of his “return to philobn - 
characterized . by dosiwttfo 
courses systematically discourm 
cultural generalization - we imam 
ask, when and where will stud unit 
instructed in both the risk and fc 
need of cultural generalization? W 
courses in history, or philosophy, » 
physics be deemed more sul(Bbit?!i 
there any discipline that will not k 
struck dumb - generally speakiq- 
by human civilization's cotta 
quest and continuing failure “Louie 
cognition, desire, and moraltoii 
one single synthetic judgment! Dr 
Man evidently wants to take EngH 
departments out of the busiues it 
articulafing‘‘standards of cultural » 
cellence". This would certainly rad 
in a tidier scientific enterprise, ba 
one must be awfully confident, « 
awfully blase, about allenstn 
sources of cultural idealism in nr 
society to endorse it. 

One good reason for Enghdi de- 
partments to continue to pais 
standards of excellence, hottffl 
provisionally, is suggested by Kira 
other essays in the symposium. Bf 
invoking cultural provindallm ■ 
America, Australia, Ireland asdEtt 
Africa (nor should Britain be 
led), these writers point to the rw 
that cultures keep gowns ■ 
changing, however messlly ‘ 
logical point of view., In sc i urj 
literature and (he arts reflKtw 
nffcct this haphazard growIMWJfr 
cned societies try to provide 
educated citizenry that wiM# 
national development 
directions. De Man wuMwJJ 
think, deny this, but his 

cultural generalization Is » penw 
that it is hard to see howjt® 
rnntrihute to anV ODtimiStfc S«S« 


contribute to an; 
social progress. 


social progress. reiin oppp^ 
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ledge", he is beating a nearly V* 
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to,* In my experience, very much 
nf American university classroom m- 
!2n in literature proceeds 


George Orwell 


told me in the 1970s ihat she told 
him in the 1930s that Asquith had 
indeed been her lover in the full 


which also included his other plays Nor expounding Gandhian planning. 
/. hrapp's Last Tape nnd Ohio was his philosophy? A very simp 
Impromptu. which any mother bom of pi 

KARL-HE! NZ WESTARP. f° u ! d undei * ta 5 d for her childre 


"SB- ^ the close-reading Sir. - The question about George “! 1 ff.JH S* r in - the fuU 

SSS&S .sss, 

SSSSs .Tsan £rr* es.<trfS “ c ' 

SJBJSiilo an anti-metaphys- son points out (Letters. December nSfe uL S?*” 1 #"’ S ’ k 

^1° principle of bafflement at the 17), that Orwell wrote that “there is ter o^Asqurth^ (as an awSte^f Hamid" W, h u 1 respe ^L due t0 him. 
SJriEiiitV of any literary or linguistic no real answer to the charge that a G Gardiner! associate of Harold Hobson (Commentary, 
Eg whatever. pacifism is objectively pro-fascist” ,, Cjardiner )’ December 17. 1982) has misread 

! i; no rhetoric of his \ Partisan Review, 1942). He later seems ‘hat she may have told Samuel Beckett's Enough, in think- 
In the revealing rhetonc i ms mQ{e jn Tribime thal "pacifists, by different people different stories at ,n 8 th ^l the two characters are two 
hyperbolic cmiclunoa, ae Man obstruc , ing {he wgr effort are >ob J _ different limes for different reasons me " As the Iasi line reads “Enough 
opposes Jus teiTOrism oi ore : ect j ve j y « ajdin {he ^ azis - (Decern- Bbout a relationship whose true old breasts feel his old hand” this 
deal ruthlessness to the sacred cows 8) 1944) 6 nature, as Stephen Koss says in his ,s not so - 

jLrtphSftudes. While one does not I discussed this matter with Onvell (November A 26),^ to *£ Paris AVIGDOR ARIKH A. 

StOlM 

OfliDg the principles which fattened had just returned from China where as the 8 only P available evidence is 

ilm 1 English departments should had been with a Quaker ambulance secondhand ^goSip. Gandhi 

coatinuc to try to articulate meaning- unit and was a regular contributor to ® ; vjhuuim 

fill relations between “aesthetic Tribune, of which Orwell was then NICOLAS WALTER. 

nines and linguistic structures", literary editor. There were some 88 Islington High Street, London Sir, - Kenneth Ballhatchei’s review 


Department of English, University 
nf Aarhus, 8000 Aarhus C. Den- 
mark. 

Sir, - With all respect due to him, 
Harold Hobson (Commentary, 
December 17. 1982) has misread 


men. as tne last tine reads “Enough 
my old breasts feel his old hand” this 
is not so. 

m . AVIGDOR ARIKHA. 


unit and was a regular contributor to 
Tribune, of which Orwell was then 


Gandhi 


nines and linguistic structures", literary editor. There were some 8! 

itiber than opt for the narrowly things that made Orwell angry - Nl. 

methodological luxury of constantly hypocrisy, cowardice, bigotry, snob- 
oninlaining their compatibility or in- bery, ivory-tower pacifism. But for s 
compatibility as “an open question", pacifists who made a humanitarian £ 

KENNETH R. JOHNSTON. he bad p 

Department of English, Indiana ... c . ... ...... , ,4 a 

University, Bloomington, Indiana In f, _V rst e j 2 n . , ,1S Life of 17, 

474115 Orwell. Bernard Cnck wrote that ,, 

Orwell “detested" pacifist policies 
(p xviii). In the new edition, “de- j ' 
Sir, - Many Australians do blame !& sted ’ ,s changed to “rejected" (p ^ 
their labour problems on “migrants" [R a 

from England and many Australian SYDNEY D. BAILEY. 


NICOLAS WALTER. 

88 Islington High Street, London 


Sir,. - An editorial or printing 


Sir, - Kenneth Bailhatchel's review 
of the film Gandhi (Commentary, 
December 10) was interesting, 
especially because he asked some 
unanswered questions which may well 
go to make a “Gandhi II” film. 


e i« . — a uMuiijni.itu uu»uuii3 wim.li limy wen 

lin has conftised the sense of my go to make a “Gandhi II” film. 

Stanley corres pon dence U '( De^e mbe r M j B all h a tchet queries whether 

17,1982). Gandhiji s heroic attempt to revitalize 

^ the Indian villaDP. on flrnHSfionnl lfn#»c 


their labour problems on “migrants" 
from Englana and many Australian 
poets, perhaps in compensation for the 
'‘cultural cringe” of tne past, to which 
Ian Donaldson alluded (Professing 
Literature, December ltf), profess 
tittle or no respect for English (as 
opposed to Australian or American) 
poetry. But Chris Wallace-Crabbe is 


19 Deansway, East Finchley, Lon- 
don N2. 

Venetia Stanley 


It was “a complete set of her [Mrs 
Gendel*s] working transcripts" which 
I used when writing Politicians at 
War, not “a complete set of his 
[Randolph Churchill's]". 

CAMERON HAZLEHURST. 

Department of History, Research 
School of Social Sciences, Australian 
National University. Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. 


the Indian village on traditional lines 
was economically viable. He puts 
“constructive programme" in 


expounding; Gandhian planning. What 
was his philosophy? A very simple one 
which any mother bom of poverty 
could understand for her children. Try 
to house, feed, clothe etc all your 
children frugally rather than some 
more comfortably. Spread what little 
cream there is evenly amongst all, 
immediately, because coverage is 
perfection. It is easy to mock a large 
nation like India for giving jobs to all 
by ^eniphusizing the spinning wheel 
rather than mill-made cloth, 

agriculture rather than industrializ- 
ation. the bullock-cart rather than 
the “gas guzzler". Bui the very 
people who will applaud her indust- 
rialization will condemn her un- 
employment problem and ridicule 
her shortage of capital without ever 
seeing how • their “constructive 
programme" is merely destructive and 
a lot of idealistic hogwash. 

S. N. NANPORIA. 

Jupiter Apartments, 6th Floor, Flat 
61, Anstey Road, off Allamount 
Road, Bombay 400 026, India. 


The Church in 
Russia 


“constructive programme" ' in ■ S * r ’ \P nn £ r , & ^ rror re_ 

quotation marks, much as if he felt It n ,ew , Gwiorfox Church in 

was a lot of idealistic hogwash. Russia (December 24) has made my 

l u i i . . i, criticism in one particular more se- 

JLTSLifiSaS ve 0 e . than il should be and therefore 

what Gunnar Myrdal, the renowned unfair. Opera supererogationis is ren- 

S i a,d ° f Gan . d 4 h, J | : that 5 e dered in the book? erroneously 
rr^ ot Wh K D H a< l e enou S h i as “extralogicnl act" and 
'I] 8 ! bu J 1 9 h m not. even more erroneously - as it 
Delhi . Perhaps this is what certain Le now appears in my review - as “ex- 
Monde journalists, on one of the tralogical art" 
earliest visits to China, meant when ' ■ 

they said that it was the only country KYRIL FITZLYON. 

that followed Gandhian planning. E. 2 Arlington Cottages. Sutton 
F. Schumacher wrote Small is Bea utiful Lane, London W4. 

Fifty years on , . . 

TheTLS of January 5, 1933, carried the utmost to achieve Communism and 
following review of The Coming failed, being compelled to take a step 
Struggle for Power by John S/rachcy. backwards to the New Economic 
It is one of the privileges of young and That it was a step backwards 

ardent world-improvers to point out and due *° l " e,r own mistaken attempt 
the faults of the world as il is. to show 10 , introduce Communism was freely 
lhnt il is proceeding headlong to acknowledged by Lenin 3n 1921. Mr 
destruction and to Indicate the true and Si niche y says thnl both Lenin and 
only way of reform. Tliey arc very sure Slahn have pointed out that i l would he 
of themselves and of the correctness of childishly and ridiculously un-Marxian 
their judgment. Whal distinguishes t0 suppose ihHt they could leap in a 
them from others who point out the. yenfpr so Into Communism. No doubt; 
faults - such as (lie cynics, the satirists *. s *hat they tried to do. They 

and (he pessimists- fs that they have an abolished the market- and the shops 
infallible icheme of reform, which Is and the banks and almost abolished the 

^..L 1 A. t*- in. IVOR nf mfMlPV 1 find fnpn nan. In Itrinn 


ffr « T k np nVt h p n nH Sir * "" 1 hesitate to trespass on SjaiTlllPl Rpplrpff 

lv e “' a [j d Alastair Forbes's own territory of ^alllUcl DcCKcll 

S v " e " s ' fit3ffSla.Tr! Slr ' - 1" your HU of December 17. 
Owiributors' notes (November 19) must aue stion his confident denial ^ aro,d Hobson gives your 

«hacol|ection of poems entitled The fil at .d relntionshiD between H H readers the impression that Beckett’s 

1 The XS endVenS “ 5 eve "i »e"° , "“r ‘.'f 

book ls ln fact called The Emotions are ven n rs aon W(ls nhvsienllv enneum- P^micrc at the Cotiesloe. Your 

Milled Workers, a quotation from L ted /P et ters December 17?" readers, especially those interested in 

the notorious Em Malley. It might be mBted < Letters * December 17 )- Beckett, might wish to have their 

•swell to putthe record straight before My father, W. Grey Walter, who records riant. Rockaby had its 

Je (she version begins to gain a life of wns one of Vcnctia Montagu’s young European first night on October 16, 
bowd as an instance of Pom-bashing, lovers fifty years ago (lie makes a 1982, at the Bcttv Nansen Tenter in 
nnnwRV nvnnc bricf appearance as such in Virginia Copenhagen. Here Waller D. Asmtis, 
■x n, u „ Y PYBUS. Woolfs Diary for July 21, 1934, and the famous Beckett director from the 
&m)iri# bUrCh Wa k ' Ulvcrston, I inherited (he Cartier clgnrette-cnse Schiller Thenler, Berlin, made the play 

he wns given for services rendered), pan of an exciting Beckett evening. 


Banham’s Scenes in America 
**»*» has Just been published. 

^™4 a , Fe " ow of Kln * ,s 
tfeSSf 1^“"* n- 


Among this wcek^ contributors 


D. A. N. Jones's novels include Peter Redorove’s latest collection of 
Parade in Paris, 1958, and Never Had It poems, The Apple ‘Broadcast, was 
So Good , 1963. published in 1981. 

Henry Kamen’s latest book, Spain 

1469-1714: A Society of Conflict, will J- M. Richards is the author pf The 
be published later this year. National Trust Book of English 


Architecture, 1981. 


belongs. He' contrasts the Engl ishiinpn , history of this^ great experiment to 
“who follows blindly where his present pretend thal ; the Bolshevist • leaders 
rulers are leading . . to certain " ave gone steadily forward stage by 
destruction ."with the Englishman who s,a 8 e on ,™e path towards the 
"joins with that advance guard of the ronsummaUpn of • Cpmmpiilsnfi 
British working class which has already • prescribed by Marx ana to ignpre their 
realized that the only possible future Incessant dissensions the 


i I1M _ u u/-« j .f oniisnworKingciasswnicnnasatreaay r* ^ 

j/r. “Rownjohn was recently RBMPS H. G. Wells and the n*viD Ridowav is a lecturer In realized that the only possible future incessant dissensions . , 

ihe Poetry Soci- a ^ be reviewed m Archaeology a t the University of forBritainisasafreeRepublicdfanat a b. a ndwment fonawed, ^by 

gOeneral Council. His latest col- 8 fulur ^ Jssue of the Edinburgh and co-editor of the col- first European, and later world-wide, reintroduction of Capitalist di 

‘ poems, A Night In the v n v , . u nn ir lective volume, Italy before the Ro- Union "or Soviet Republics." Ha ™ 

i Was published nil cMY" V. G. Kiernans most recent book, ^ .published in 1979. earnestness cannot be doubted, and It 1,1 

: iw*. n 1981 ’ European Emplresjrom Conquest to ma * ,n . b accompanied by. more than cbpimon r- 

CfaSS editor of Coalt- ^SS? p5€> W, was published in Dawd RoBEy is j o]nI edltor and au , ability; he writes in a ifiost attractive 
r*." British Pohtics , , 1978. l98Z * thor of Modem Literary Theory: A style.. ■: - -3 T 

« .u . , . . . , _ Comparative Introduction, 1982. ; ... Mr Strachey ^ «a«erates' both i 

“j^e Glad- MicnaelKnibh is j he«li tor of T/ie •. f 

L " I 1 '' / ' r „ ■ . ' bp Bolshevlstji I 

imtuk ■ r.-nmnnin I k unfnt if an uvhinihnn * # * Ann . mfllfPe nctf%mcHfna ctnfpm^nta I 


Edinburgh and co-editor of (he col- 
lective volume, Italy before the Ro- 
mans, published in 1979. 

David Robey is joint editor and au- 
thor of Modem Literary Theory:' A 

s* .mi i__a i iiwwi- \ 


first European* and later world-wide, reintroduction of Capitalist devices, 
Union of Soviet Republics." His the classless -society replaced by. 
earnestness cannot be doubted, and It numerous classes. -v.’., 

Is accompanied by. more than common t — - — - — 


jfeu. r? 18 ? “o the Sdthor of Glad- Michael Knibh is the editor of The 
vfy. Tractarian- Ethlopjc 

:! . • • i !•• • i i • ■ • 

liP*# boNontiiR, u . Catherine Lampert is an Exhibition 

Pies S th ® Henry Organizer at the Arts Council. 

flnd Amer- 

recent* iiiSf Annette Lavers is the author of 

published 10 1981 Rokmd Barthes: Structuralism -and 
"H' i' ’ After , 1982. 

of GovermieM' 15 J. Mordaunt Crook's most recent 
book, William Burges and the High 
SfrtspondP^ 0 ,^ All and Science Victorian Dream, was published In 
^ Economist from 1981. 


imd ^ 

r 1 and makes astonishing statements ffiggLgMfiH 

. > . . about jt. He writes as though the entire 

William Scammell’s latest collection papulation p “160 million of men aqd mMcaflona In tlie 

of poems, A Secpnd Life, was pub-, women” had voluntarily and following fields- • 
lished recently. . consdqusly adopted, it; ' f "they have 

■- ■ : J. r leapt out of the kingdom of necessity : ; i;. littmura . , 

Si Schoenbaum's William Shake - toward? the kingdom of freedom: the? ... Banina ancaand 
speareiA Compact Documentary, have decided fprthemielveisthat it Was , 

Efe wu publislwd. in 1977. 

Norman Stone's books include 77ie Theyai'q'ajt, 5 fodiTding the.thfldtert, . '■ 

Eatim Front 1914-1917, 1976. : . ; Ask FOFI OUR FREE CATALOOUE 

P. T iTIrvri tc Professor ofiArchaeol- manlions thiH remarkable 1 tnaffluitofi.' i 


. °f Government, 1978. J. . Mordaunt Crook’s most recent 
loinpru book, William Burges and the High 

SSSVS* Air and Science Victorian Dream, ms published In; 
of the Economist from 1981. 

ft.*** ^*S45rfM 

x ^ivcrafty^ YOrk* 11 Chkct6pher NorIus'b D?cons}mction 
^ was publish^ last year: 


Leading scholarly pubUcaflona In 9ia 
following fields; ' 

French literature . 

" * RanelsMrioi and HurrtMiam ' ■> 


I i ‘ iTn'nrtnttalii^ ri frini ii 

Uwj uonpiviiiji HQ Uyoiupoay : 






’ .. ; Brian Vickers, i}- the editor of ; fthpartial 'SbCotfot 

David. B. OWNN is EtneritusiProfes-; Shakespeare Vie. 
sor of Modem History at the -Uni- 1981. 


itfi.of .■■■RtitHU, cpi 


*vi wp irjvuvtu siieiv*/ ( 


undoubted fket' thatthbyndve ilotiyet 

mi. eflll 1 III an 


.>•*1 uiiyuuuiyv - *• ( Jim 

mt .book i%- early fr wSfion^ejafo-iHOigiiores the i . .CHriaii 
. ^ - ''eadict^g^lrt^hlchle^derstriedthejr ■"..nr .in 


' ; -to ba afrit to:’: j' v ■■ - 

lwbWwe drioi;,;; 
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The imperial Laocoon 


V, G. Kiernan 

John Gallagher 

The Decline, Revival and .Fall of (he 
British Empire 
Edited by Anil Seal 

2ilpp. Cambridge University Press. 
£16.00. 

0 521 24642 3 

All the late lack Gallagher's 
generation in his student days at 
Cambridge, or the intelligent part of it , 
felt what Tawney called (he touch of 
the Zeitgeist on its shoulder, in (he 
form of Marxism. The rest of his life he 
often seemed to be devoting to an 
effort to shake it off. His need for n 
partner in most of Iris work may suggest 
that die effort was an uphill one. So in 
another .way may his eagerness to 
immerse himself in the life of his 
college - a very conservative one; he 
was much less at home in his years nt 
Balfiol, n place not so well sheltered 
ngarnsl winds of change. Such 
Immersion was nn escape also from 
isolation : he had no relatives, and 


Vicluritms. Tlie Ford lectures of 1974 towards electoral politics"; it would 
on the British Empire have been have heen more realistic to say 
assembled from Gallagher's notes by ■‘communal politics". Some viceregal 
the editor, who is to he congratulated words quoted on p 183 about Muslim 
on his performance of what must have loyalty against Congress as an 
been an arduous task. They display all imperative requirement offer a quite 
the lecturer's salient qualities as a sufficient clue. 

AWca 8 '“o^’miiTem" ^ inS^n^hSS 

regrettably lie died. Dr Seal ’tell us, ‘ hey had ^ Sta - ed ' 

before even begin ning to work up most or ^ i-jfej 11 * l ^'JJ 0st £ "yW* 
of the materials he had been collecting, sentences n«?the^set eSbSh 
Gallagher could admire Salisbury bis racy style, his Irish effervescence of 


*>vui«a uuiiiiiv UUIUUUI j iMtij mo mail bttci VC3kCIIVC Ul 

and Bismarck, those cynical realists, imagery, and how fimly he turned his 
but men like the leaders of the Indian back on Marxism: 


national movement, in Bengal at any 
rate, he could 'sec only as scuffling 
politicians and ambitious scramblers, 
and (he movement itself as a mere 
charade. There were plenty of self- 
seekers in the English and French 
revolutions, and there are scholars 


All theories to explain the growth of 
imperialism have heen failures. 
Here and there on the mountain of 
truth lie the frozen bodies of 
theorists, some still clutching their 
Ice-picks, others gripping their 
hammers and sickles. 


him in this memorial volume, by 
admirers ul both universities, show a 
man somewhat hectically living up to 
the old-style made! of the Oxbridge 
eccentric. 

Gallagher's colleague and former 
pupil at Trinity. Anil Seal, 
acknowledges that ‘‘his writings were 
distinguished more by their quality 
lhan by their quantity", but em- 
phasizes (he breadth of his Influ- 
ence. There must be many who can 
testify to the generosity of his aid to 
others, especially beginners. In this far 
from bulky collection of his work two 
familiar and two less well-known items 
are brought together. The first pair, 
both written in association with R. E. 
Robinson, are the celebrated essay of 
i 95 j T IC JRipfrjqfism, of Free 


nowadays who regard the earlier of ... . . . . . „ 

these as something thnt never really A met tun which follows, that no single 
happened; probably ho one has got explanation of either the rise or the rail 
quite far enough yet In the rewriting of P r ,m Penaliam can be adequate, must 
history to question whether anything of P e accepted. But the causes offered in 
note occurred in 1789. It is true that 5?,, cases a, £ a P { t0 look sketchy, 
political activists in Bengal neglected £j al,a 8 her will not have it that 
the countryside in favour of Calcutta, freedom-fighters” had anything to do 
which dominated its province more ‘ he coining or colonfa! 

than any of India's other capitals, nnd ^dependence; the British Empire 
hnd a public life of its own with n strong dls solved ™ . end with "next to no 

Tammany Hall flavour. fighting .. This is correct by 

Gallagher bring, on! very well, SHKL2S “ 'e m ™w‘ 

sees iSiSStaSS 1 "wid s y r?o tsssj tei 

ss srBtttts 

hnpowslble / to^win" MusUnMupporHay ih^roCn^fer^H 


Colonies may have been only a part 
of “the British world system us a 
whole", though n much larger part than 
the one-tenth implied by the ‘‘lip of the 
iceberg" metaphor (p 75); but to argue 
from this that Britain worked by 
choice, when it could, through 
influence rather thnn direct rule, leaves 
out of account the firmly entrenched 
Service interests, the well-connected 
officers and officials for whom, from 
father to son, empire was bread-and- 
butter and champagne and adventure. 
Their most vociferous champion in 
later days was Churchill, who had been 
one of them. To practical men in the 
1930s “the romantic imperialism of 
Churchill now looked obsolete". Yet it 
was a great deal more than one-tenth of 
what inspired him as Britain’s leader in 
the Second World War; his leadership 
was the last contribution of the Kipling 
myth, for good and ill, to history. One 
consequence of it was the 
government's total impermeability to 
any common-sense proposals for a 
settlement with Congress, while the 
Japanese army marched towards India. 
In Indian eyes Churchill’s Secretary for 
India was as much to blame for 
London's rigidity, but Amery was in 
fact powerless to budge. We hear him 
lamenting to Smuts in 1943 about his 
master’s obstinate persistence in tactics 
"which mean that we certainly shall be 
kicked out in the end". 

Kicked out by whom, if Indian 
nationalism was only the trompe t'oeil 
affair that Gallagher considered it? He 


compSxSy of 

theatres .mattered 
Complications were at i£I ft 1 
Ihc later 1930s, whe * 
strategists were stra J? * 11 * 
plans to cope with * 5 ? l 10 . 6 * 
blowing up simultaneously : 
nnd Asia; the whole svsimL. 
sort of imperial uS 35 "Srf 

was pulled hitheran^onCrfc 

sought to squeeze it out 
There is shrewd appreriuffS 

i e " dli “‘ of gift*" iXritedS 

the Palestine mandate £ 
settlement had powerful barti,!?® 
“the fox-hunting 

‘I 1 h, |M a “ sH > MHz!* 

of Brlta ln s standing in MiuthmS 

Ond lh(> pnlir* Uiiilll. 1 


and the entire' 5BSSM 
Street was dazzled by the dre3 
Sa' colony in the em 
Mediterranean! garrisoned wftiW 
we may cal! Jewish 'GaUtf.i 
Africa after 1945 other 
settlers from Europe "contiK* 
. humiliated the British GoveraW 
and the Colonial Office could do a 
better than acquiesce. 

Last year the Falkland M 
added fresh meaning to Qfilhiirt 
remark here about vain BrifohW 
of American support over tht se 
base: “One should not put one's ins 
in super-powers". Strange than m 
who could write like this should nis 
so little. Perhaps at bottom bend 
not take life and history ttitaft 


credits the Empire with a phoenix-like 
recovery during the Second World War 
era, and insists (hat the war did not, as 


Trade . whose, reappearance, must he 
welcomed, and the chapter of the New 
Cambridge Modem History on "The 

PnrlitUn -f >r.! ■■ *\ , • 


Partition . of Africa" 1 , mainly a 
restatement of views advanced in the 
.authors piagnum opus Africa and the 




t • 


had been feared, knock the worm- 
eaten structure to pieces. But when the 
war finished the Empire was very close 
to an inevitable end, for a lone list of 
reasons. Britain was exhausted; India 
was exasperated by the hardships of 

■. between provincial 1 e ade reh m anTt ?\ rei T UIM ? n 10 sname or scare ‘hem F- wa T r there was now Q for 
ConEress^Tlann nfl iis fh « !?*?, c t an S in fi sides, or lying low. b, ^ r Indj an army than ever before, 

f view® to India ns 8 a whde lt ! Gallagher’s Une of thinking ha! some officered very largely by 

* si t muron id^Hv adapted affinity - ^ a ***** « thought, Indians; Japan had destroyed the white 
: releK emanating from the same college in lhe man’s legend; the Dutch were being 

IF GaWher mliSi ha!? taH? "SOI yearS u accordin B to which dnven out of Asia, and more slowly the 

; note ®Hc S oS l of the 5 rogress Bt home m Britain has been f r ® nch ; lhcre was American lobbying 

: srr-urS Fr r ° f —■'-sr Sft sssss n v „T ofw, ' hdrawa,to — ioni " 1 

? desire to “vpirp the Indian question srinrants . 0 • conscientious civil However, there are many more 

• i , convincing things in the lectures. There 

as mistresses 

fednstiM a nd 6 o th epsc he m w forcen- if we can ffiain it ^llTtTll ev’ 0 ?’ p J r ^ e be >' ond ‘bat of disinterested 
tralvziiE power in London along the ierw to hhfe £ i5!i^!!l. a «?!L eVents admI ni«ratron. The white man’s 

£ 8 ^ I p. Ind,nn » T ’ ode l of imperial ^^Xderiu? 

. TtaMMBiDptobnm.hrb of theTword on whlchwe reallyrely*' Slmen ad ed^ C ? , rf C 2®^** and 
the past that one encounters yory many -n. 7 /■ gentlemen, educated administrators 

young people with O and A levels who ."^concept of commonwealth was not S ,■ wher ® . appropriate, literate 
donothaveevenahazy notionofwhat , . ntrod J J ^ d into the discussion of i 1 ® 1 ! 8, i became possible even (q 
or where it wqs. Denis Judd and Peter jmp er ) a ‘ Rolicy in prder to draw a . In< ? !a moving by slow 

- Slinn have found It necessary to remind “beral, humariUdrian veil over the stages ‘awards representative and 
■renders that when Britain comniPMrf na kedness of power. It was taken tin hv responsible government, and the* 


- H. S. Ferns 

r- - * 1 - — - 

Deni$ Judd and Peter Slinn 

■ : The Evolution of the Modern 

; Commonwealth, 1902-410 . . 

I ' Ma^mlllun. XlS (paperback. 

| 0 333 30840 9 

Frederick Madden and D. K. 
Fieldhouse (Editors) 

Oxford ami the Idea of 
Commonwealth: Essays presented to 
Sir Edgar Williams 

; 167pp. Croom Helm. £ 1 1.95. 

0 7Q99 102 1 5 

John Chadwick 


not take life and history Kiiotft ; 
enough. The editor's preface is m 
April 1, appropriately enoud i 
Gallagher saw our world as aa slMod 

Ea innet, making less sense than h ■ 
utiau half reality, hail mb 
ive, of collegiate bustlings. 11 h 
nothing else, he must have applwW 
Nehru for his advice, when ctnsiiKt 
by a harassed Congressman in Brspl 
In 1936 about lists of candidates, to 
arrange for some Gilbert andSdfrn 
operas to be put on in Calcutta byuj 
of light relief. But evidently the W 
relief Gallagher sought for himself dij 
not work magic. He ^destroyed 
himself' by an unwholesome ossie 
of living, including too much whbh. 
So ended a richly gifted hislojiasw 
might have been a very rerasifas 
one. 


plsisi 

literary clnss in India the nakednej nativil °hi!f d, i but only J vhcn lhe 
of the sword on which we reall v ml v , M JSSL . J bccom i c officers and 


» JI;. "Ms, ucuisjuau and Peter ri.r , .n y " k J 111 v«uer io araw a ' v , “ oy siow 

^ — ^r-- - Slinn have found it necessary to remihd “beral, humamtdnan veil over the stages . t ° words representative and 

E Madden and D. K. rendersthat when Britain completed nakc pness of power. It was taken Up bv responssble government, and the 

« (Editors) > her last war. qf Imperial conquest In Pf oplc r at mainly at Oxford . A ™ n colonies at some distant time 

the Iripn'nf HP? by defeating the Boer^ in South h2 ive ™ ty - were concerned with ! ?.*. fut V re evolving out of the 

,Vh.p ea ? f ■ • . Africa, the Bntlsh Empire was much the evident fact that the Empire, ^direct rule by chiefs and tribal 

Presen.lcd f° the largest political organization In crea,ed by the defeat df European counci,s ‘be means of self-government. 

• ■ . bj. s{ ory mterms of numbers and variety ' Imperialism and of The essays in Oxford and the Idea nf 

m Helm. £ 1 1.95. ■ - °f P^»P ] es. of territory and of H£l£? ?} ?? ^b 0 resisted the . Commonwealth are not all of a pfece 

5 economic resources and mmnmreioi take over -of their soolpffpc u*a How i^hIH tkau uo tu-v. l*# 


■ wSin ™" 8 " nd comn,e ^ 1 p3HT VS ySiipK ! 

When the word “common wealth" limS^ ^ h no ] g?,i arg “ men ‘ about the several 

began to be used, the words “empire" been com!S5 h.« P u ?, who h ? d 1 b,, - Ue ! 1 fo E Pojxty-inakiiig, aboutthe 
ana “imperiHlism ' were not terms of fn.ft?ri^13!i er ^ d b “i were also to be grounds of policy and about the moral 

aiiinliaa^rd 


|l he^nren destined 

do “.- not a P£ear‘to have been 
uch disposition at Oxford to explore 

question how the Empire «me 

SKpJ’ ^‘•: T10 ‘ until Jack 
V< j d ’ when thfi Empire 
as more or less over). Oxford's 

concerned 



■ ' ociweetT tnc Umh-' bv ih'e 

‘ : r ft 5 ^ Unity a ^ d Jbe Government . nffl 

v frrini Lytlon 

• . (hotfe between. ! nd ia and LOndoft.- - ‘y vk. 1 


I not strengthen the case CuitisseU»“9 
i mnke, but it became the 
substance of the case for a Bxrr 
commonwealth of nations. 

What the Commonwealth Is 
cannot easily be stated. The s® 1 * ■ 
the face of the imperial Hon lingo*® 
manifest in athletic gatherings, vbHJ 
members of the Royal FatrulyaM!# 
sort of good works described I 
John Chadwick in his clear ; 
ably written story of the establish^ 
and activities or the Commas*® ; 
Foundation, which helps thej*w» 
sions in Commonwealth 
voluntarily to maintain andjgw 
their standards of service. PJW 
(he C-ommqnwealth can do 1^< 
the list of horrors it has been pa 
to prevent is a Jong one. Y n i. S3 
hand, it does express allegiance, 
goes beyond lip ^service, to , 
that men and women can 
spite of racial. ' 

tfogmas and political mawW-jj 
legacy of empire of which tw o *? 8 c : , : 
be ashamed/:' 

The Statesman's Year-Boot ® A 
83, edited bv p 

available (l692p^Macmil an. ^ 

0.333 31694 0). This, the 
of an annual first 

'KS£ffiSSg^. : 

the previous edition. PaJ O” * («a 
national ©nanWIkW^.TO a 



rch it put and 
eans to 4o so . 1 
eeonomic aqd 1 
lathered:!' and 
ICbUplarid.'Sir' 


Sung words and the language of the tribe 




agenqes, me 7 %^ ut 

European organizations, 

afessggS 

aaaiMaas jg^a i 

lion. ; •' • ■. 


Tim Poo» e y 

Clive Wilmer 
D trtdons 



Michael Vince 

II the New District 
63pp. 0.25. 

S B35 368 X 

Neil Powell 

A Season of Calm Weather 

1 . 

Charles Boyle 

Boise of Cards 

64pp. G.95. 

085635 4260 

Manch ester; Carcanet. 

In the introduction to his 1976 
anthology. Ten English Poets, Michael 
Schmidt, the bpok's publisher, 
expressed his commitment to the poets 
included by saying that the volume was 
in effect “a sampler of Carcanet’s 
foture poetry list”. That he wishes to 
stand by that commitment has been 
demonstrated by the publication last 
year of second collections by four of 
the poets in the original anthology, 
When he first published these poets, 
Schmidt stressed the negative qualities 
that brought them together: 

They did not write to order, they 
subscribed to none of the usual 
orthodoxies. . . . They address 
themselves to their subjects and 
craft, not to an audience. . . . They 
are not exploiting the medium but 
extending It into areas of intimate 
concern. ... 

While Schmidt was vaguer about the 
positive contribution his new poets' 
'vork represented, an underlying unity 
emerges from Ten English Poets-, one 
of aassical caution, unobtrusive 
language, social conservatism and 
commitment to common experience 
rather than the exotic or extreme. They 
appeared rather comfortable writers - 
perhaps even self-satisfied - and 
deeply distrustful of innovation or 
excess. 

Six years later, Carcanet's new wave 
of poets has come to seem even less of a 
homogeneous school as each poet 
reveals a distinctive personality, a 
Particular talent or an absence of both . 


°f the original ten, Clive Wilmer has And a Jcad Wlirld 

probably gone furthest in establishing a we shall leave - crumbling 
voice and an area of concern that are brickwork, rotting 
particularly his own. Like Dick Davis eaves and rafters, songless 
and Robert Wells, with whom he wood • ■ ■ • 

studied at King’s College. Cambridge The song of birds, he argues, could 
and With whom lie shared the 19/0 nrnvidp rhp hperirminoe nf !in anniv, 


earthquake often heing the only 
pointers to a poem's Mediterranean 
setting, in ‘“Discourse'', he writes “still 
1 puzzle at the notion / we talked over, 
how nothing gets written / in a language 
specific / to the actions of love This 


pamphlet Shade Mariners, Wilmer 
-revealed in his early work an 
indebtedness to Thom Gunn. 
Devotions exhibits the same facility 
with both metrical forms and post- 
Poundian free verse that has 
characterized Gunn's recent work, but 
displays sharply contrasting concerns 
ana an equally individual 
temperament. 

The First section of Devotions opens 
with a quotation from Fulke Greville’s 
Caellca. Like Gunn, Wilmer is aware 
of the possibilities Greville’s work 
suggests for a lyric poetry which is 
rational and intellectually rigorous. 
Where Wilmer parts company with 
Gunn is in sharing Greville's 
conviction that the world is passing 
through a “Brazen Age", divorced 
from God’s Word and corrupted by sin 
- an idea opposed to Gunn’s powerful 
humanist optimism. WUmer's 
particular relationship to Christianity - 
one of unquiet faith - is outlined in 
“The Advent Carols”: 

Now wc bear candles eastward, bear them 

into 

Inviolate dark the Word should occupy; 
Light disembodied swells the sanctuary 

Where an old dream is mimed, without 
conviction. 

Over again. I look Irom alar. Our sung 

words 

Are herald angels, and they announce his 

name, 

But lay no fleshly mantle on the King, 

The one Word. And yet, in the song's 

riling 

Is rapture, and dayspring in the mind's 

dark; 

For the one sanctuary, now, is the word 

not 

‘ Made flesh - though it is big with child, 

invaded 

By the dumb world that was before it was. 
Language, then, is for Wilmer a 


provide the beginnings of an answer, rather earnest, puzzling tone is found 
were man willing to attend to it. It often in the volume. It leaves the 
allows Wilmer to infer Ihc reality of reader certain of Vince's seriousness, 
“those other worlds" man’s history and but less certain whether either the 
learning "at best imply”: “Worlds scenes he drnws our attention to or his 
often glimpsed I bevond your own responses have any great interest, 
earthworks, ramparts, palisades.' Where dive Wilmer’s attachment to 

Michael Vince shares with Wilmer a 
desire to tease meaning out of his cn ( l, S ? 1 T « 

surroundings. In “Battleground", one yet avoid any note of arro 8 ance - Ned 
of the better poems from in The New 


el avoid any note of arrogance, Neil 
'owell's similar stance can seem 


conventional and conservative in a 


take on an imaginative life of their 
own: 

Towards the centre, they're still there if you 

look. 

Traces which haven't been tidied up. 
Past the brewery some punched-out holes at 
the top 


to try not to impress? - Powell s praise 
of a pupil's “‘reluctant understatement" 
(in ^Aftermath”) captures a tone of 
smug, clannish superiority which mars 
much or A Season of Calm Weather, In 
“After a Cremation", Wilmer presents 
the modish abandoning of “A 


Of a small block, and a scatter of tiny pock- ceremony and text that haefserved well 

marks / Four hundred years of English m 
death" as a personal loss, a shaming 


Where silvers of metal paltered across the 
facade. . . . 

After you've noticed them once, the 


circumstance which he cannot separate 
himself from. By contrast. Neil Powell 
(in “North Hertfordshire") sees 
linguistic impoverishment resulting 


Daiie ms keeD linguistic impoverishment resulting 

Repeating themselves, like stars clustered [ rom social change, but remains aloof 
In a sky from what he observes: 


TLS JANUARY 7 1983: 


(The name no doubt retained through 
oversight]. 

Spices were sold; here cautious windows 

peep 

With sidelong glances down high walls 
inscribed 

‘Lincoln Boot Boys'. ‘Blacks Out 1 , ‘Spurs 

What's happened to the language of the 

tribe? 

Powell makes partial reparation for 
such cliche-ridden writing in his poems 
on the sea, particularly those which 
concern the “taut. East Anglian", 
“protesiam coast". In response to the 
corrosive force of the North Sea, he 
develops a more tentative approach 
and, paradoxically, a surer lyrical skill. 

Charles Boyle's House of Cards is 
not the kind of book that one would 
easily have predicted from the 
evidence of Ten English Poets. 
Fastidiousness and rationality have 
been replaced here by openness to the 
unexpected and imaginative freedom. 
Many of his poems suggest conflicting 
versions of reality, any one of which 
may have a convincing claim. 
Recollected emotion may turn out to 
be false memory - a source of terror 
rather than tranquillity, as his poem 
“Dfijb Vu" suggests: 

Along the sea-front 

The nioht-shifi workers are cycling home 


Much older than this ... . 


Pesthouse Lane, Dead Street , and Limekiln 

Lane 


Vince lives and works in Greece, and ' Are Clothal1 * oad ’ 

treats Greek subjects in what seems a The Ministry of Truth’s at work again. 


deliberately plain manner: references 
to heat, figs, flies or the occasional 


flies or the occasional In Pepper Alley, off the Market Place 


townrds which, Wilmer believes, it 
aspires. In the book's central section, 
“Air and Earth", the flight of birds 
becomes emblematic ot a similar 
aspiration. The agility and adaptability 
of birds provoke Wilmer to wonder. 
These qualities mock the human 
Ingenuity that is confident about its' 
explanations of nature, but powerless 
to halt the threat to the world that 
man’s own nature represents. 


And So On 


It's a habit one grows into 
Unwittingly at first, then wittily 

To hide behind, to cover up, 

A nicely English etcetera 

To survive a revolution ' 

By painting orchids prettily 

A brush-stroke here, downwards, 
Dividing subtly into segments 

One hesitates to be definite 
And then one weeps, and so on. 


C. J. Driver 


I enter this town as you would 
A novel, bravely attempting 
The more difficult words 
Arid taking for real what is not. 

But the old men muttering 

Outside the pub, by the wall with TROOPS 

Scrawled above them. I have seep them 

before 

In the forest at night. 

Although uncertainty plays an 
important role in Boyle’s poems, his 
evocation of particular scenes (North 
African, Italian or English) remains 
precise and convincing- Perhaps the 
most striking of his gifts, however, is 
the case with which he combines and 
moves between formal and informal 
registers. Boyle Is not alone among 
Carcanet’s younger poets in seeing the 
creative potential in impurity of diction 
and articulate lethargy. Grevel 
Llndop, John Ash and Alison 
'Brackenbury share with Boyle an 
enjoyment oflanguagc for Its own sake 
- a willingness to go along with the 
dialect of the tribe rather than stand 
back from it aghast. If this represents a 
broadening of editorial taste since Tet 
Eiigtlsh Poets, U is a very welcotr 
change. 


The voices of urban late-century man 


William Scammell 

, (jofin Cassidy 
’ Night Cries' • ' 

-fytrSnipsoN 

Arrangements 

jjgS, V ' ■ 

\ v fin Bqtdiw^ofH^ '' 
-gits 
^^ Dtnw (Editor) 

New Poets from 

■ ;{fctx , v: ■ 

; SJ^^TyieiBtoodTO 


others pruned. “The Royal Charter", 
for example, about a nineteenth- 


century shipwreck off the Anglesea 
coast, would be more Impressive 
without its opening fifteen lines of 


historical scene-setting; “Now" could 
likewise dispense with its ponderous 
cerebrations ("Fording a river compels 
a thought . . ."), since all the real work 
of the poem is done In its powerful last 
stanza. 

Occasionally poetlcisms creep in, 
too. The excellent “January Trees" is 
ruined by a single word, “complicity”, 
which smothers the close of the poem 
in a wholly inappropriate sonority. 


memorializes a childhood spent in 
Bootle on Merseyside. “Education. . . 
exalted and betrayed. / I was the 
sailor’B son who never put to sea.” 
We’re in familiar territory: the 


We’re in iammar territory; me “promising' stage, no , can : oe- .’ .'V tlVuL T. 

scholarship boy getting up a tender simultaneously knowing and naive, Blopdaxe Books have yet published. 

P^r ■ wlttilyden.iioMn ' :Dld,b u ,» also figures ta Dourii 


rewarding material but also rather too 
much nostalgia, and Some wobbly 
statements of intention. “It Is myself / 1 

>■( i 


leap of the post-Rom antic ej 
he exploits a cultivated-., 
between flatness of tone and,! 


1 < 

ft! 

1 Vs.'h 


the old limpness which always seemed ' plane alien to both is the most potent - '•-•••• / 
to be saying a vague goodbye. . . - . Ignition of poetry. Even here, though, ... 

Peter Didsbury is a clever and. i‘ may be that he is simply mlmfckinga • f 
original ;■ ppet, well past the. qf voice. I suspect that he is-lne • • 
“promising _itage, , fl. «b,>: JKJStJSSSS" ' 


In their achieved autonomy , a better 
description of cabinet ministers than of 
two lovers perched on a cliff. 

A good many of the poems are about 
things “supposed not to stick in the 
miner of urban t Late-century men” 
(“An Inconvenience"), such gs hareft, 
magpies, buzzards, dra g°?£ le i' 
herons, and the. : miller • A}?**] 
Robinson", a near re atlon of Ted 
Hughes’s Yorkshire tall story ■ Dick 


am compiling, rearranging a town / for JgflT i^tUm* .. . T- * 

"fig* ^ my spedallM heart. ^rt£ it W orijMiot pmn^tkqq', : 

^ 'diS-war agwast women.- perhaps in the- poems qf tan Gregspo. • 

« ivvd feels called unon hushed tones, and an wy glances. • and Didsbury, and Frank Redpath has 

meaning that a ^t reels mum upon 0occ # year> ^ Mhchfcn Night . modelled himself bn Tarlyn; 

to make sucb portentous noises.. we frighten oureeive* on the oltj stories u ut and Hull connection apart, 
When he cepes to womabout the °f,r ew.l,e r vlcl o.le;: jachej. gone to jumble “ «mSi2n denpn,ine(ors P aie , 

' parrot who • ' embodies the class- Didsbury ia not an easy poet .10'. The most Impressive figures, apart : - 
divisions of its dead owners: "The bird : categorize. There are surrealistic and: from Didsbufy, are Douglas Houstop, 
survived them both . , , /Shabby -.slate- allegorical flourishes ("A WbN.Wmc. $ehu . O'Erien^ and Bn - GregSop. 


dia fiWting word to 

.; net*’,- itaee.lt- 

^Ti^ir al - ; '' ,be ; : articles, of 
- o^£.^¥parestfil-to be worked 
^mangly meant/ It’s 

Wtsmanliltej and ivinrini^iiliv 


jgJRananlilce^ and continually 

Kg’; # : aibh6 : time l it Is 

d Kw'iES»%Si> Wd too eteily 
? by neat ehHin 




Straightup". There are Hughpsian 
verbs in -evidence 

Lumped with ptaeqns , • the ^ PwHjSj 
snickering behind him , H<j 
ntalaoropped his way’ - 
occasionally a dissident syntax OLthe 
1 “Hawk in the ■ Rain variety* 
underlining ;; a sophisticated atavism. 
There »ri a good griidjr ^jjees^too, 
.• howeyer,; 'l incladiat <!*Th; ^) o!a f 
Speaks.- in Hef'ReUrj^ent .and the 
.quietly effective' M Piytsiort$. . • -i 

. y ’ Matt Sliriipson's first substantia! 
collection, dedicated ; to. - Non J a JJ 
NiiholtoO, .celebrates ; . . . ... apd 



ton bas-.h Phi> W modern poetry;. -,v ] 
riMehpn. Tarty. Harrison, Kwth 

some ;of ihls; .taen.lqra 0 ,- - 

'•Avialftrr'.lkk* KANm 6 ‘ v26rl .*• Iltf*-' . V 




bthtips.ot pe^ki^Wntrt. iH^coiiples 

poom^be ' are solving themselves with despair. / -- 

ifni-crfeflo; • Th^y WiM ole dfeOch dthor’L (to writer 


■ 1 * - v ; v/J:; i 
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POLITICS 


The passions of the presidency 


Roger Morris 

Haig: The General's Progress 

454 pp. Robson. £7.50. 

0 86051 188 X 

Ronnie Dugger 

The Lire and Times ofLymlon Johnson 

514pp. Norton. £13.25. 

0393 01598 X. 

George W. Ball 

The Past has Another Pattern: 

Memoirs 

527np. Norton'. £13.95. 

0 3W 01481 9 

Ever since the rise of the United Stales 
to a position of a world power an 
understanding of its politics has been n 
prerequisite lor ail those dealing with 
public affairs in any country, and above 
all in this country. Nor have academics 


Max Beloff 

from b study of the introduction, the ruies lo Israel that it applied to other perceptive individual portraits, that of 

later and more important part of allies or other friendly countries. Stevenson is the most telling. Adlai 
Johnson's career is to form the subject Thereafter when Israel embarked on Stevenson is now only a name in the 
of a second volume, is not absolutely adventures in total disregard of history books, one of the might-have- 
clear. But if the author is right in American views or interests Tl risked beens of the American past, and it is 
believing that Johnson's spiritual little more than a gentle pro forma hard lo recapture the enthusiasm he 
successors are hell-bent on global rebuke from Washington. evoked among American intellectuals 

nuclearwar, perhaps his intentions are R ece nt events have confirmed Ball’s and outside the United States. "As 
not all that important. diagnosis. The Israelis have felt President”, writes Ball, “he would 

1 feel nevertheless that were I still perhaps, that both because of have given dignity to America, 
teaching American politics, I would American admiration for the Israeli improved the moral and intellectual 
want to recommend that students at achievement to which Ball remains tone, and in my view led the country 
least look at Dugger’s book rather (ban indifferent, and perhaps because of the steadily and well." 
dismiss it as I would be tempted to do priority of internal political Rnll^riktnnr** fmm th P 
w»h one of the expletives that tripped considerations of which Ball, who has “.25 2 XSSS 


successors are hell-bent on global 
nuclear war, perhaps his intentions are 
not all that important. 


Recent events have confirmed Ball's 
diagnosis. The Israelis have felt 


1 — — diagnosis. I he Israelis have teit 

i feel nevertheless that were I still perhaps, that both because or 
teaching American politics, I would American admiration for the Israeli 

iliflnt tn parVtmmAn«f thnt ctnHantr i. D.ll 


with one of the expletives that tri 


so readily from the tongues of ?>oth never run for public office, strongly 
President Johnson and his successor. (I disapproves, Us governments would 
think students could be spared what continue to behave as they have done 
one might call Morris’s "anti-campaign since 1956. Yet there are signs in the 
biography ). For when the trauma of new and more narrowly self-regarding typ«hinotnn Alt 
Vietnam has bitten so deep (hat the phase that US policy has entered, that ^ a 

war is held in retrospect to have ball’s preference for courting the Arab Affair?^ 
invalidated all America’s previous states may yet prevail. ” 8 0 ! h u S Department , Ball 

stands A£flinsl Soviet cxoAnsion , * W8S not, as he recognized, one of the 

that the Truman DoctrineTthe North fh Hls memoirs enable one to place inner circle. He was a Stevenson not a 
Atlantic Alliance . the Korean War all J5?? e ^ well-known aspects of his Kennedy man; he was older than those 
come to be seen as expressions of US career and opinions in a wider context, who now ruled - older indeed than 
militarism and desire for domination. From lh ? ,,me of , hls l 5* rui *™ t I as a Daan .. Rusk „ t0 whom he was 
rather thnn a reactions to a rest threat, lfl wy er l ° the lend-lease subordinate. But above all, he was not 

it can be understood why a consensus fu and su » set ^. ei ? 1y t0 !? ke !!u n ^ tb ? superficial brilliance of 

on foreign policy has been and remains JJjLJS 1 ? ™irtp U fehL nhlf the b .tf l j nd the brightest". Those 
so hard to reach. And when this is su ?P osed *» P da future US defence were the days when, in economic 
combined with seeing the responsible P? llcy U Ba . „ ■ b ,“ n tke archetypal affairs, attention was being focused on 
politicians os being mere toots of the ,a-an d-outer : independent of party an aid programme for the Tnird World, 
giant corporations to whom they owed ? nd ^ ov f rnm f, n because of his ability which it was thought would not only 
tneir nolftical fighting-funds, we can r5 ratve 2,“ at ™ bar * but alleviate poverty but actually enable 

see, tnrough the opacity of Dugger’s , . sei Jv cc , .f n c . •he Americans to build new 

prose, some glimmerings of that small- £^SJ? n,ent s ^ ou i d require it.Except democracies in their own image : “The 
man. pacifist, populist paradise that is LnITfSil?! ™ ftr P e ? k p! ? . thlskind ; most presumptuous undertaking of all 
still the heart of the American dream. aadmM ^ M P ean hym the international was ‘nation-building’ which suggested 
If one can remain as ignorant of the SSiiSlS-"? 1 . nvuu flrena * thal American professors couldmnke 
Soviet system and of the Soviet record Whether this is a British weakness or bricks without the straw of experience 
as the “revisionist" historians upon ^ b ^Jl er the continuity of service which and with indifferent and infinitely 
whom Dugger bases his view of the a forel8 ? service, with a various kinds of clay. Hubris was 

world, one can see recent American J™cturc embracing the top endemic in Washington.” It is good 

history as that of the dream betrayed. P° sts ‘ °J. J* a be,ter deal is a question have recorded here the story of the 
And so to Carter, and so to Reagan. up ° n w m?b controversy is now rife and professor who claimed to occupy “The 

It is of course also possible to Le E some ? a «r of Deve&mcnt 
doubted the wisdom of the Vietnam IT ... Economics - by which he meant a 

enterprise and the ability of the United ■ Unbke other comparable figures of first-class seat on Pan American flights 
States to carry it to a successful the P enod * hls background was mid- to anywhere in the world. 

jsigsisstsaa 

beautifully Wrftten memoirs provide an ,endenc y - allegiance would be too 532* ♦i r0Se ’i rat fe r ,ban 

SSaffiSSS 

msseiausxst! asan.ft.biiS' *• tSf^sesrB 


I man nnririn* the Mnrih ™ s memoirs enaoie one 10 place 
lance, the Korean War all ™! c ^ well-known aspects of his 


years ago, to study history or politics at 
a university ana emerge with no 
knowledge of the American scene; to 
be ignorant of the United States would 


administration, and subs< 


, and subsequently to 
» survey" which was 
aide future US defence 
as been the archetypal 
independent of party 
nt because of hls ability 


be as uncouth as to be ignorant of 

French and French ways at European g™ 1 fn^hoii ,he V ISS and government because of hls ability 
courts in the age of “le hoi Soleil’ r and StSl ^fiah fnn fund L 10 «™ lucrative fees at the bar, but 
toMhe same reason -powers what ready for service when the 

prose, some slimmerinKS of that small- Government should require it. Except 
Nevertheless it is possible that those man. pacifist , populist paradise that is ,n 'T artime ’ we ! a ?, k of this klnd * 

of us who have been engaged in still the heart of the American dream. and mostcspeciaUylnthemternahona 1 
teaching about the American political if one can remain as ignorant of the JWd, «rtfch ^ aa fial ) ? , chose " arena - 
system may have been wrong tn some Soviet system and of the Soviet record w J ie ‘ ,ier * h,s 18 a British weakness or 
at least of our basic assumptions. It has as the “revisionist” historians upon wheth ® r •be continuity of service which 
been customary, for instance, to whom Dugger bases his view of the 8 P rafess,0,lal foreign service, with a 
American political parties world, one can see recent American career ?‘ ructu [ e embracing the top 
tfth those of Europe by suggesting that history as that of the dream betraved P 08 * 8 ' 0 J? C ” a be,ter deal ,s 8 question 
the former lacked ideological And so to Carter, and so to Rea£an u P on which controversy is now rife and 
foundations and were groupings of . . ,,, , * ‘ upon which Ball’s own record may 

sectional Interests coming together for . ,,' s S f 5p urs f a * so possible to have offer some guidance. 

IVecio”,! 10 AnST ’ Zc °LTZ ««p-- SE 4 SlffiSSd tht u ^ k i ' d olh h ' r “7“ ab h riBures ? 

candusiffli JLiM! 

Evanston, Illinois, rather one of the 


iGHitmis me cose - n mere were no . — :v , ■* Wl 

fluidity in thepoHflcal commitments of conclusion without deporting either JJ 
the. Republican nnd Democratic ff pm nn cffort. to see the development 
Wrtlei* Cohgro^ional majorities coiild American policy as a whole or from ^ 

often not Tie constructed and the ““o' u w °^’ h ¥* ar i«4«E 

government would grind to a halt. But J® Ba » s fascinating nn d ^ 


•»: • «v'.i 

i ji'j. 


™ ■■£&?<>•■?* •=»**' iwt -Otii HHonla not be So Wrtunltie. for .tract, oolminating 

sss^Tn^ja^ifl' »nd«p^s;r p of s,a,e 

gSS 'At one time, he mi gh. have hoped 

aspects of 'Americairi politic* sincS SSPI JS?. le,ld ' ,<! “ e an ? U not - ! 0T ** ? ve , n higher P M,don - For hls one earns some condemVniio 
1945, not only that great difference post-^Lte^tP^ Ameri^ h °I!!h in SlTSStSL 1 ^P 0 ^ 08 readiness to challenge fhc ai 

Ef as « ta« mig SSSSi* 'to Ve Xm“ ' "SB- »". d 


antipathies that can outlast the events Irf iLTwKiilS^ !l e ne , w tec "njques developed affection and admiration 
which gave rise to them nnd pursue ih P P nSmiS at!O0? tbr F aten *o dlsfdrt bj 11 not to the extent of being blind to 
..their targets beyond the grave.- The SiiM process- by pushing the Stevenson s weaknesses and failings. 
Impression is heightened, fy the fact nF, ' enM °F mone y to new; heights,. . Indeed, in a book which contains many 

flint tltR « i Mr Rail • a hanlm'niinJ ■ i : ^ *— 


external affairs are given their due. and 
the account in particular of the Cuban 
missile crisis is written with insight nnd 
balance. The British press Incidentally, 
earns some condemnation for its 
readiness to challenge the authenticity 
of the Soviet threat, and in a splendid 
phrase, Ball does not fall to record that 
_the British nucloar disnrmcrs did not 
fan to display that sanctimonious 
rejection of realism that has become 
their hallmark". 


Vjj 

*'»;3 


aisoourse - the exceptions offered by snown in : mis country for two 
naris and fascists and some of the new a . 8pecta of h « ^reer and opinions. As a 
left help to Illustrate their distance J^ 056 associate of Jean Monnet he was 
from- the, mainstream is ; not so tbe , . ^t.- ttretoH; of American - 
obviously part of. current American advocal « of the arabryonicEuropcan 
Ijabitti. Roger Morris, a Harvard PhD gnomic Community, and' the most' 
with Some government 1 service behind cn ”? a * °* Bntalns unwillingness to 
him, caii . write, . hi' whai Is clearly P artlc ‘P a,c in its creation' and i of its • 
intended as a' once-and-for-all ^fcnipls to dllpte tbe arrangements or 
demolition of any hope by Alexander atten, P l alternatives. Whether the 
Haig pf n political future, with a degree CUfrent problems of the' EEC do not 
of animosity and a shrillness of stylo su 88«* mat Bail underestimated the 
Which .are, liable to make the 1° which the very different 


The Thrush 


Hung in a cat-cage from the ceiling 

tfrush from Ashby Hall was fed • 
With mails and spiders, then crushed plum. 
But now is dead. . . 

Plump when he came, but later 'thinner, • 

He dangles on a long greed rope •' * 


Nevertheless the heart of ^ 
lies m the telling ofS 
Johnson Presidency'^ 
involvement with Vlein.J" 0 ^ 

Ball’a lonely slruggl. S” 
the RdnunistrationT 
quiet resignation 
October 1966. The * 

here revealed is nouhS^ 


Ball’s distance from the Eisenhower- 
Dulles combination, and his contempt 
for Dulles's “pactomania", are not 


surprising; perhaps more of a jolt to the 
British reader will be given by his cool 
attitude to President Kennedy and hls 


dId » ruffling; 

JVthatf^ilintheSlt;-, : fathers to a ball * 


.grown thrushes call 
Outdoors }n la^r e|, or In ashei; ’• 


hp'tQdtopphar.iHbwmioWiomhS/^lll Aj^ ^^^^^^ "■ .. 

also: djfflqdlf to, read/ 9VUM : i -'*>•'5 / 

. pureorts tq bring, the. JohnifcSa^dfy " d ^^^™P«rwlg*; apiiid*- • f . • ;• i i 

. only. upjjo 195?, when ,h^ becamb : 'h-T -\iWt ^8 « i^at from a tree •: T : ' • \ 

.leader, of the .'ISoiate; .the author' s' & ihfe ^feniiretOL^ijt bSbSete r; ^ ‘ that Wi^u®vii Sbr endP' ' ' • i- 


fm 


; i" v. : ; ft ** 1 ** « a tree ' 
.I.Sopgsth^t wMlrte^fcor eid 

i.. Aflwfdr 1 . • . !" 


ij'i i 


Mvm* 




character seeking to do 
- country and often 
counsellors whom be LwLt 
P foiled to over-ride. O no reSS 
.0 !,“ C J ■ “dvanced hy Ball. 
ol S 0f , Ame " can president 
,ls Roosevelt only Kennedy hiSI 

st “ThSTEJ 1 

jc Yet they have often been suiiomS 

ill b y men With much greater eifeeajioaj 
ie ^vantages and pretensiom. Sowd 
a Ibem have been all too aware of fc 
Truman could take it lightly, savUcto 
in Stevenson “Adlai, if a knneuehead 
is bk ®, mecanbe President and notdom 
)t badly, think what a really efau 
)f man like you could do in the jot*. 
ie Johnson, on the other hand, wv too 
, self-conscious to laugh il off. “Oat 
element”, writes Ball, "that reinforced 
I LB J’s failure to face reality in Vidua 
y was his sense of educational inferiority. 
3 He was overly 1 impressed by tk 
e credentials of the men he had inheriud 
iV from n particularly glamonm 
8 administration, sometimes eqncga 
\ his sense of inferiority, with, it smm 
J to me, a kind of silent scornful any.’ 

e Furthermore, like Woodrow Wfox 
y before him, Johnson's own bopesof 
s attaining the Presidency were toault 
d something of (he Democratic Partfi 
c programme of internal reform- kW 
e begun as n Roosevelt New Deda- 
t which Kennedy's lack of rapport 
a Congress had left untackled: ■ 
s It is easy to be cynical about raanycf 

Lyndon Johnson's attitudes ui 
,i activities; what the public saw v.u|> 

s earthy man with little ttifl it 

j concealing often crass political 

,i motives and methods. But a 

ra equally authentic picture was Ihitfll 

c a man possessed of a vision andfle 

j dosirc to realise It; the vision of* 

l country freed from poverty m 

1 discrimination In which ewryott 

would have an equal chance fof o 
! eduention and a decent living. Hi 
I really believed in it] 

, Nor in respect of legislation »• 

? Johnson a failure. But progress will® 
f plans was mired down by the Views 
I affair which he was given no MJ 
t seriously to consider In ler^j 
t America's fundamental objtfjj 
« and the means of obtaining 
s Instead he was equally mWeo p 
“natlon-builders'', ana b y.|^S 
- with their lack of any ptausiWedwrej 
for vanning such a war beftw. 
impact internally of America * 
forced them to cut and ren. B 
record of these painful eventSiUWf 
many of those who have f 
hostile fashion of : 
participation in the war, Ball J. . 
no illusions as to what wouM ^. 
happened if the effort has “r 
undertaken. Soonei or m £ 
Communists would have LjjSniB 
the whole country, as m tnr W 
did. The difference wouldMJJ 
that many American 
been saved, and the Mt 
the America^ polity avoided 

There were Ut 

arguments on the 0tbe L3^4- 
“domino theory 1 ^ cannot 
; out of hand. But in 
and perhaps tiaanrt t bMg,- 3a 
power. Iran nearly 
example of the MroeW^^Jk. 
the United State* .in» - 

imminent, arid thdt meg Sj. • 
: him could only very bn?ny_ra^.fl 
'.arid make harder 
■transldoD to ah ^temadj ptjOJ 

with Vietnam, iateU^lMa^ ^ 
President; would ba ^? 

boSk calif for 


- a; 
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Judging by appearances 


I Mnrdaunt Crook ‘“ a, ‘ ” in: meory on uroan aesign - me model of illusion. Perhaps illusion -or at least 

J* V^ ars - By the time village, the organic town plan and the artifice - is ihc oasis of all conscious 

— . "Cturesque assumed its capital garden city - and he rounds the whole (post -vernacular) architectural design. 

David Watkin ~“® r tn the second half of the thing off with a lightning tour of Even the Abbd Laugier - the areh- 

c-nii.h vtslon 1 The Picturesque eighteenth centuiy- in the writings of Picturesque Europe from Paris to St rationalist of eighteenth-century 
^SSSure Landscape and Uvedale Price, R^hard Payne Knight, Petersburg, from Potsdam to the architecture - conceded this point with 

£ ^i„n«ion’ William Gilpin and Humphry Repton- Danish coast. It’s a big subject, and his doctrine of apparent utility. But 

Garden D g this way of looking at nature as though The English Vision is really no more Romantic architecture is peculiarly 

227pp. with black-ana-wniie it were a series of pictures had been than an introductory survey. But il susceptible to illusory treatment. In his 

jUiutralions. John Murray. tsD. elevated into a visual philosophy, and does touch on an important and Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of 

0 7195 3972 2 its products- the landscape garden, the contentious (heme: the primacy of our Ideas on die Sublime ana the 

■ i cottage orne, the suburban villa - had pictorial values - composition. Beautiful (1757) Burke had divided 

, tinrcAv’e seminal ° e San a tmimphal progress around the silhouette, texture, in other words nature- and thus art - into two levels of 

Christopher Hussey s semmai wor | d . anoearances - in architectural experience: the sublime, which in- 


™"; d ‘i 10 L ed l ^ e BnglBhman s glance at the influence of Picturesque in a sense nil Picturesque art is the art 
SC ^ ,n « ^ 0r JP° re than one theory on urban design - the model of illusion. Perhaps illusion -or at least 
“oHSm « years, ay tne time village, the organic town plan and the artifice - is the oasis of all conscious 
nccuresque assumed its capital garden city - and he rounds the whole (post -vernacular) architectural design, 
letter in the second half of the thing off with a lightning tour of Even the Abbd Laugier - the arch- 
eignteenth century - in the writings of Picturesque Europe from Paris to St rationalist of eighteenth-century 
Uvedale Price, Richard Payne Knight, Petersburg, from Potsdam to the architecture - conceded this point with 


K, The Picturesque, appeared in 


ur,u - appearances - in architectural 

4£rtiwn« erected with a Such is the stor y which David aesthetics. spirea rear, ana me tjeaumui, wmen and functlonnl values of the classical 

ll2 I tL J « W S nlhe day after a Watkin sets himself to tell: the impact “No work of art can be great, but as inspired love. Such a sensationist aes- tradition 1 -to criteria which are 

Md£r 'a I revie win the" TLS of pictorial values bn architecture, it deceives." That was Edmund thetic had an obvious basis in the JSJHi sub toc live- the 

lone Bnd thought fu) , landscape and garden design between Burke’s answer to the rationalist credo psychology of attraction and repulsion. crite T ia of association Hence the 

SeW tSA^dye^more Tan the eig^eentha^d twentieth centuries. - Beauty is Truth. Truth Beauty -and fiu. its polarities were clearly 

Mdf before, the philosophy of the He begins with the Rococo [garden and ijMwm i ui i .Hli j j - “It was this substitution of emotion for 

K^ircttiue lies near the heart of L he , cu,t 9 f .... ru,ns . : w ' iliam . Ke . n .L mv ^ reason and of passion for decorum", 


experience: the sublime, which in- 
spired fear, and the Beautiful, which 
inspired love. Such a sensationist aes- 
thetic had an obvious basis in the 


procrustcnn. There must be an 
intermediate category. Thai category 
turned out to be the Picturesque: the 
central category of late eighteenth- 
century aesthetics, and the source of 
endless architectural and scenic arti- 
fice. 

Now if (he Romantic aesthetic has 
any basis, it lies in the cult of subjective 
criteria. Classicism aspires to the 
absolute. Romanticism glories in the 
incidental. Thus the architecture of 
Romanticism subordinates objective 
criteria - harmony. balance, 
proportion, utility even: the formal 
and functional values of the classical 
tradition - to criteria which are 
primarily subjective: the autocentric 


picturesque lies near the heart or “-cult of ruins: William Kent, 
St dilemmas in architectural Sanderson Miller, Joseph Gandy. He 


mrrent dilemmas in architectural 

k- woo Ul moves swittiy (.very switity; tnrough 

[tlinnng Capability Brown’s Arcadia, the bosky 

The word “picturesque" derives landscapes of Humphry Repton, and 
from the Italian pittoresco, meaning the horticultural complexities of 
"after (he manner of painters". The J. C. Loudon. He pauses a while to 
formation of the word is itself an examine the Picturesque house: from 
explanation. A group of seventeenth* Vanbrugh to Soane by way of Walpole, 
century French and Italian masters, Beckford, Hope, Adam, WysU and 


moves swiftly (very swiftly) through 


century French and Italian masters, Beckford, Hope, Adam, WysU and 
chiefly Gaude Lorrain, Salvator Rosa Nash; and then on from Salvia to 
and Gaspard and Nicolas Poussin, so Lutyens, by way of Devey, Norman 
impressed the susceptibilities of early Shaw and the Arts and Crafts 
eignteenth-century Grand Tourists Movement. Finally, he winds up with a 


impressed the susceptibilities 


Back from the Baroque 


J. M, Richards 

David Watkin 

Athenian Stuart: Pioneer of the 
Greek Revival 

70pp, plus 80 black-and-white plates. 
George Allen and Unwin. £10.95 
(paperback, £4.95)., 

OW 720026 X 

John Harris . 

William Talman: Maverick Architect 
Hpp, plus 90 black-and-white plates. 


Stuart’s most notable surviving build- 
ings are a number of elegant but 
small-scale architectural ornaments in 


the gardens at Shugborotlgh and Hag- 
ley Hall, the temple at the latter being 
the first building in which the Greek 
Doric order was used since ancient 
times. 

Watkin’s monograph is a model of 
concise but illuminating scholarship. 
His subtitle, “Pioneer of the Greek 
Revival" is apt enough. The subtitle of 
John Harris’s William Talman, 
“Maverick Architect" , is more 
questionable. Talman was a man 


5jpp, plus 90 black-and-white plates. w hose work certnlnly belongs away 
George Allen and Unwin. £10.95 f rom (he mainstream of the arch- 


ruv ilecture of his time, the late 

uw tm2A 3 seventeenth century, but it can hardly 

~ • be called maverick in a European 

These are the first two volumes in a context and Harris is too good 
promising new series of short a historian to confuse Baroque 
nwoograpbs on architects. The exuberance and inventiveness with any 
^hjeeis are well chosen, bath Stuart absence of discipline. 

•w Talman being men of some ' ‘ . . utr . 

S rtaiice In the history of English While Stuart s work Is difficult to 
lecture of whom no published study in the flesh because so much of U 

Jography exists. James Stuart, Indeed. ba * bee " def ™ bshcd ’ Ta fe S u is 
fu of European as well os English equally difficult because so little has 
Njprtance .since it was his researches Bee" identified. Apart front hls most 



^Greece, in which he was assisted by famous work, the south front of 
wtolw Revett, and the resulting four Chalsworth, most of the buildings 
TOlmnes pf The Antiquities of Athens, Harris discusses are onb attributed to 

between 1762 and 1816- the Talman and much of hls text is ^ 1 • 

W two after Stuart’s death -that first occupied with the evidence as to Villen I V1 1 
“4t architects to Greece Instead of authorship, which he analyses with LJU.U Ulj XJ 

”9® for Inspiration and imposed a impressive learning and which clearly 1 x ' 

uewjesttalnt and discipline on almost involved an enormous amount of 
whole of early nineteenth-century research. Of the tWrty-seven buildings ; Reyner Banham 
■Mature. He can thus be considered be hits, he has to label fifteen as only _ _ 

^ Cr«lc Revival, ?«db»t=d w T»lman and some of tge . 


A plate In J. Nleuhofs An Embassy . . . to the Grand Tartar Cham 
Emperor of China (Amsterdam, 1665), reproduced from Hie English 


Vision reviewed' here. 


reason and of passion for decorum", 
Hussey explained, “that made possible 
the great poetry and the vile 
architecture of the nineteenth century. 
{Burke] loosened emotion from the 
corsets of reason. " 

In 1927 Hussey was writing under 
the influence of Modernist rationalism. 
His Burlington reviewer (“A. D.*’) 
took up the same theme; "The 
influence of the ‘picturesque* point of 
view has had a lasting and disastrous 
effect in this country on the mentality 
of the more or less educated public, 
especially in the case of architecture." 
And thirty years later, In the same 
journal, James Lees-Milne could still 
claim - apropos Hussey's English 
Country Houses: Late Georgian - that 
the Picturesque “was really the 
beginning pf tne end of architecture in 
England. It meant the dispersal of style 
ana the ultimate chaos that results 
from indiscipline and free expression". 

The wheel of taste has swung full 
circle. And up comes Dr Watkin. The 
Modern Movement was a Classical 
phase. Post-Modernism is a Ronmntlc 
revival. Thanks to the endless process 
of action and reaction - the alternating 
impulses. of Classicism and 
Romanticism - we find ourselves 
today, willingly or unwillingly, the 
heirs of the Picturesque. 

The English Vision does no more 
than hint at such things. Even so, 
this Is an interesting and agreeable 
book. But although it bears the 
distinguished imprint of John Murray, 
it ho? «H tne murks of the 
packager’s hand: text and captions 
presented in tandem, lop-sldcd pages 
and syncopated margins. The 
Illustrations are cunningly chosen, 
perhaps n little too. cunningly: most of 
the plans are reproduced without 
acknowledgment, as (hough they had 
been specially drawn for the book- The 
bibliography Is; good, and the index 
bad. Edwin Spilth's photographs, as 
always, are' superb. < 


Supplying the Geist 


JJfch, created many of the best attributions are somewhat speculative. 
SKa* 1,1 l ha New World as well as The list moreover includes designs that 
Oa until the neo-Classical was were never executed and several of 
JW, overtaken, .In Stuart’s own Talman's known works are no more 
by the neo-Gothic. than alterations or additions to country 
wyw WatkfchdQes not. nuhnns. make houses 'fey nthfir 
ijkveno 


a l -feast, by the neo-Gothic. 
“WjWSSJJOt, perhaps, make. 


Butt-' - Stuart's personal half a 



dSoBaSoJrSS and ha,f 8 generation older than 
™ Vanbrugh,. . .& «■>*■£ 


hdUl. H , uulla| i 


to the Baroque instincts than ■ any other 
... architect of his tirrie and Hams is right 
■ in suggesting that he deserves a more 

-een easy prominent place than is generally 


^“2 a ffroU a of St? b hu?3S! prommfnrpli 

accorded him. 


?ut wter, a direct hif better. Kiveton 
.1 and out of the rids b^mep JUvetqd .Hall 
installed in. Sbenccr ' In the Imoortant list of 


and out of the rich • becpmep.WvctQd.Halltoanotoer 
; ™talled in. Spencer to th# {mpprtant list ofTalman sw? 
?: ** froih whlc^miichbf becopiC® ' Kington ; Bark- JiMkify 
dispersed to Pprk eisewhere become^ H achy 
photographs Barnstaple is ’sofeetunes Ba^ists 
^S,il!SS8S2? given a Douhjo atid.|herc 

ligrfi':.' $ K/'i.* I.'--, v v' r : y #£' -j y.r ; 1 


Iain Bovd Whyte 

Bruno Taut and the Architecture of 
Activism ., '• 

280pp. Captbridge University Press. 


intellectual connectldps we now know 
Bruno Taut in hls time was a man of where Taut stood in relation to the 
many parts 'and poses. Older Purerbund, the .GprtenstadtgeseH- 
archttecture-Duffe will remeptber- bis sjchafij-Oer.^toiw, the.Werkbund, the 
1929 book Modern Architecture which SDP, the polifischcr. Rat Gelstiger 
introduced hard-line Funcftohalism to Arhcrt,er pf ‘the 1 Arbeflsrat 
English readers; a self-congratulating - Kunst, pot jo mention Taylorlsm, 
cultbeasures h\s Houses aba People of '. Freemasonry, V Proletkuh , ...DWa; 




drawings for crystal cathedrals in outer- that -would fb.cus the aspirations pf the 
space, which are among the - true Volk, but which- wqttlcf hot put; a roof . 
measure? of modem architectural ; over their aspiring heads. For tjuS 
draughtsmanship; few of his fan-Club reason* Taut’s “summer affair” with 
seem ever to read the accompanying Prolctkult • In 1919 Is the more 
texts* of wjiich there are rather A lot. remarkable, even If it led to little more 
Mr,,, i rain nmvtrted 'than a >. ^mmendatrort that the. 


few indead 88 ^L p erhapsit ^ bcewjOjOf ilhepau^ty Japattw best bopkevefwrltten on - Oriental 
1* b^J-' andjater, architect or Indubitable • attributions that - while i a: -toucli-' younger- andalmc 

HanteS,text toatfa ;•:! -iJaSrtof * /"pofee ,-gWig 

Greece - AJeXan- than Watkin s, but his book,- in v j s j onBr y W r i, 0 crystalli^^ ah thnse life- .. :: -rtL'..-- 
Thonwpn, "Gr«k“ , addiUort, Jlrito. Maw Iw carefully . SSSSSHJ ffSSffllS 
, in the Gl«- edited. In hls.llit oi Stuan's works 

K en destroyed by Watkin, tells the reader whether the mjSiud wherrit becon 
KSWSShfi Athenian building survives, who owns it Slj. > ; 

Watldn -And his readers ahd whether it is open to the public. - Taut wasxlsq a 
that photographs exist ’ Harris provides no such Useful parieopty jPpyjS] 
inforxnatfon and a minor Irritation ■>' of Magdebc 

- fcW 1 Square, London, that the proof-reading 1 ]bs not been > u 


his interest as a’ symptomatic figure of 
his times,, .is not really profound , 
enough to withstand - such : minute : 
scniunyi He seems to have been 
remarkably changeable, • passionate 
about many things but rarely deep,. ■ 
Many good architects.haye a shallow 
intelfeotual Ufe v^hiejh would not near 
examination tjiCb- PhD, dlssettaltonj *•' 



ton ' navinbns disdainful :..aWtiidc;;j:tb: . polIficftI\: : : , v : 

I'someTof the.; orgMizafloiis that* might ' be T truly; :; : Whateyor^ ^Tsuf • wasi he -wm not , 
rotmd^Berttn; effective : Rittheri 1 the Activists Kf (P cd , : Stodgy or, huropdrless. 'eftd he hwl a 
itfdtt has. bien^to; prefer, tp.^thgiwir- into;:;* -telf. i. shrewd ahUsympathelJc'eye for talent . : 


g v in; otbers. Bpyd Whyte; has,, it seems, 
a i ]ald.:oU( absplutpiy aU-iifa^ material «:*. , 
r. nodded for someone else to give him 
& the warm,- slightly lopny, starry-eyed •; 
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Problems of intimacy 


G. S. Rousseau 

Carol Houlihan Flynn 

Samuel Richardson: A Man of 
Letters 

342pp. Ouildford: Princeton 
University Press. £37.70. 

0 691 06506 3 

Janet Gurkin Altman 
E plstolarlly: Approaches lo a Form 
227pp. Columbus; Ohio State 
University Press. $20. 

08142 0213 2 

It is remarkable lo what degree our 
most influential critics have under- 
estimated the achievement of certain 
authors. The late F. R. Leavfs's 
ranking of Richardson is a case in 
point; ^'Clarissa is a really impressive 
work. Bui (my italics] it’s no use 
pretending that Richardson can ever 


Richardson's imagination and the 
variety of ways in which it relates to his 
culture; Allman, a self-professed 
□erridan, considers Richardson 
among a host of other writers and 
selects texts “based on 
their instructive manifestation of 
epistolarity”, not out of any desire to 
understand a man or illuminate his 
times. Flynn cares about the 
eighteenth century as n diachronic 
cultural unit; Altman seeks out 
“synchronic generic studies". 

Despite their differences Flynn and 
Allman are both concerned with “the 
rise of the novel", and cadi wants to 
show that “this rise" depended upon a 
new prose literature forever in the 


be made a current classic again." 
Leavis conceded that he would “rather 
read Richardson than Proust” but only 
because Richardson had figured so 
prominently “in the background of 
Jane Austen”; and, still more 
dlspmisingly, because “the substance 
of interest he has to offer is in its own 
way extremely limited in ranee and 
variety". Northrop Frye also relegated 
Richardson to a minor niche for 
altogether different reasons. In the 
Anatomy of Criticism he has virtually 
nothing exciting to say about 
Richardson - certainly no praise - 
except that Clarissa "figures in a whole 
procession of pathetic socri flees in 
English low. mimetic fiction'*. 

To some extent Richardson’s critical 
heritage owes more to “a 
contemporary brother" - Henry 
Fielding - than to modem critics. The 
war between them, as everyone knows, 
was virulent; it persisted into the 
nineteenth century and endures In out 
own time. Generally, those readers 
■who have cherished the one have not . 
been advocates of the other; and there 
Is some validity in the proposition , tha t 
just as Richardson represented the 
composite of- sham and moral 
: bankruptcy to Fielding, those readers 
today who extol Richardson’s artistry 
. ape also: somehow , aesthetically 
hypocritical. When Fielding wrote his 
by-how famous letter of October 15, 
1/48 to Richardson, exclaiming “God 
forbid that the Man who rends this 
[Clarissa] with* dry Eyes should be 
. alone with my Daughter", he captured 

• the essence of a .sehtiment ;.ihsit ' 
continues to be felt. Richardson' and 
Fielding once may haye divided the 

1 hemisphere of . British fiction;: but 
, Richardson's; half has. fared far worse 
than Fielding’s. ■ • ' . 

Recently; ■; Richardson’s- critical 

• fortimek have been improving , and for 

. this the Wqmen's Movement has been . 
responsible; ■ far ‘more .than ' any.-* 
academic,, activity. The ', feminist 
movement" has continued to argue 
. • rightly fo ih$ ivlfew-.that Rlchardsoh’s , 
■ * ficilopsarcunlqye in the ways In which': 
women caif he represented . a pd^ what 
is morci unique in the manner hi which : 
.Jitereture and hjstoryinferact,. 

: .Richardsorf wasnot, qfcourse.alohe 


that Richardson “seems most lurid" 
when he “may in truth be the most 
realistic". Altman approaches “the 
rise" from the vantage of form and 
content, and perfidiously introduces 
“playful reflection" as the crucial 
imaginative act: “the novel was born in 
an age when novelists like Diderat and 
Sterne had moved beyond store telling 
to playful reflection upon history, 
fiction, and the very means by which 
fictional or historical events are 
recounted." But the decade of the 
1760s Is loo late; “playful reflection” 
was a crucial element in the literature 
of the 1740s, if not before then, and 
Richardson, Fielding and Smollett 
were all writing "playfully'’ and 
parodicaily against a background of 
countless prose narratives ranging 
from low gutter tripe to tales of 
aristocratic romance and high intrigue. 

The curious, even noteworthy, 
aspect of this progress “beyond story- 
telling” is that all the authors involved 
- in England certainly Richardson, 
Fielding and Smollett, in France 1 
Prdvost, Duclos, Crdbillon fils- were 
aesthetically and morally serious. 
However obscure their novelistk 
intentions, still they attempted to wed 
anjand morality, this fact of literary 
history may accqunt for my sense that 
Flynn’s book ultimately illuminates" 
more than Altman’s. “I am 
interested", Flynn writes, "in 
uncovering the conscious conflict in 
Richardson's best work between stated 
moral, and expressed art, the tension 
between the artistic and moral prin- 
ciples". The ways that Richardson's 
imagination “subverted" and "trans- 
cended” these moral intentions occupy 
her throughout her book.'. 

Yot Flynn Is forced back upon 
Mrs Barbould’s eighteenth-century 
question: “but .what- is the. moral of 
ClarissaV' No one has ever been sure - 
not even Leavis - yet Fly rip argues, 
paradoxically, that there is, and there 
is not, a moral: “although Richardson 
was a moralist,, he granted himself 
extreme 'moral; licence'". However 
slippery the position, this Is morality 
■consciously viewed. The unconscious 
Artist “creating i n spite of h Irpself" , and 
reiatihg to social and cultural realities, 
consti tufas. for Elyhn the essence of the 
Unknowable: «? precisely that domain 
Which t|te critic cap never takehbld of. 


letter” is the only instrument that can 
free Clarissa, yet it never does. 

Freedom yes. but freedom for what? 
Freedom of authorial creativity? 
Freedom in the name of literary 
artifice? Or freedom to render the 
seemingly private world of Lovelace 
and Clarissa entirely public? Flynn's 
chapter on the role of fairy-tale 
elements in Richardson's novels aims 
to document such epistolary freedom, 
but her argument that Richardson 
employed fairy tales in the service of 
“transformation" is ambiguous. How 
do “transformations” pave the way 
toward epistolary freedom? When 
Flynn concludes that Richardson 
needed to write fairy tales to convince 
his readers and himself of the truth of 
his moral -“for his moral alone. . .was 
never enough” - she raises a big point. 
Her solution, that Richardson's 


morality was “sadly inoperable” in his 
culture, stands on the brink of 
understanding - but does not achieve 
it. She comes closer to resolution when 
invoking Richardson’s "certain 
bleakness of vision”. In Richardson 
this “bleakness” usually falls short of 
tragic vision. For Altman Clarissa is “a 
tragedy of indirect communication” 
and the heroine’s is a “tragic isolation” , 
but Richardson was not an fond a tragic 
novelist. 

Richardson’s art captures a critical 
moment in the history of sexuality and, 
more specifically, in the evolution of 
Western hypocrisy towards that 
sexuality. Clarissa Harlowe, whatever 
else it may be, is the profoundest study 
of sexual double standards in the 
language, causing it to loom large in 
any history relating power and lust. 
Richardson's great strength is that he 


to 


promoted by his conternwrE'E, 

penetrated to the heart ofihe 2£ 
intimate relations between E 5 
women. But exploration had to ? 
conducted in extreme “case histmL? 
even in terms of brutal rape, if hS 
was to be sufficiently clear. It K 
that both Clarissa and Lovelace w 
extreme sexual aberrants who attain i 
type of tragic dignity through fcj 
collaborative self-destruction. BmS 
attainment in itself is far less signiBcS 

than the countless types of hvoociin 
Implicated in thei/SLO. 
euses. No one else In the eigbteU 
century would see this, or say iTetcta 
Richardson. p 


Looking to the worthies 
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Katherine M. Rogers 

Feminism in Eighteenth-Century 
England 

291pp. University of Illinois Press. 
£13.30. 

0 252 00900 2 

Priscilla Robertson 

An Experience of Women: Pattern 
and Change in Nineteenth-Century 
Europe 

673pp. Temple University Press. $35. 
0 87722 234 7 

Alice Clark 

Working Life of Women In the 
Seventeenth Century 

328pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£4.50. 

0 7100 9045 5 

-Umlh thr-lasr century, the task of 
accounting for women in history was 
conceived principally as a search for 
precedent by defenders of the “female 
sex”, who quarried mythology, the 
Bible, lives of the Snints, ancient and 
modem history for heroines whose 
accomplishments could be adduced as 
proof of women’s large potential. This 
form of "women's history'' has a long 


tradition, going back to ancient times 
and including Boccaccio ( Concerning 
Famous Women ) in the fourteenth 


-TO lb k 'Icssts ^extent > Sterne 

. -and SoolL werp j : 

' " 


■ l i ^Ve .- hny :other British * 

. t his lechmqve fo’thq, reality he Chose tri 
„ ^tfiijacy;betweeh 


■••■•v-w j-puwrai nj • iivw 

.the author s conscious and unconscious 
morality relate, . 

^i^qferity W .thd key - the one 
• . i'bpth. ^critics ■' 1 'maintain, 
binhg - fcgpfotftUofi- " For Flynn, 1 
tS-. ■ Tie,.; at ; | the very.; : heart -of 
. lAytlsotf s 7 . “literariness"; . Thby 

demonstrate, tvriira Samuel; Johnson 
that bis imagination', like. Pr oust 1 sahi 
VirglniaWoolPs^w^sfaymrirt literary . 
than 4t So too major- 

characters, arid therefore 1 w» ;gef . a ■ 
Widle cfiapteCT#iffa to : “Lavelpaj 
assumption 

> thaU'Hlfwoum^eraore difficult tq find 
iriJrilt<jrtture] hferoipe 

ian<?ariss^ Hariowe”, 
ytim intends,:; was .-far:- 

ska** ItUna iJiJLiLla, 


compete: Seldom .^Altrhah- 


century, Christine de Pizan (The City, 
of Ladles ) in the fifteenth, Cornelius 
Agrlppa ( A Treatise of the Nobility and 
Excellence .of Woman. Kind) in the 
sixteenth century. Nahum Tate (A 
Present for the Ladies, being an Histor- 
ical Account o/Sewral Illustrious Per- 
sons of the Female Sex) in the seven- 
teenth century,- the anonymous author 
of The Ladles' Dlctioruiiy in the eight- 
eenth century. The briefest surovey qf 
such works reveals an overwhelming 
repetitiveness, no doubt partly because 
authors imitated their predecessors (in 
some cases borrowing extensively), 
although one can’t help observing that 
every new generation taking up the. 
subject proceeds as if from a tabula 
rasa, “rediscovering’’ more or less the 
same set of extraordinary women and 
;e?emplary deeds. , 

_ Gatal(^lng7 Vomett wbrthies’V as ; 
Natalie 'ZemoirDayls : has pointed Out' 


Jn anlnflucrttlBlatticie.oTvlhe metho- 
' TOgy. pf womeh’s -history. still de- 


attempt in the introduction to place her 
subject in a historical perspective is 
seriously flawed by an oversimplified 
interpretation of Lawrence Stone's 
discussion of the growth of affective 
individualism in The Family, Sex and 
Marriage in England, 1500-1800. 
Ignoring the substantial objections to 
Stone's theory that have been put by 
Keith Thomns and others, Rogers 
assumes that the gradual revolution in 
attitudes towards marriage that Stone 
describes can be taken as a fait 
accompli by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. ,She further 
assumes that the development of 
“companionate marriage” automati- 
cally constituted an improvement in 
the “actual situation of women” and 
infers that: 

the change in attitude must have 
stimulated feminist thinking by 
increasing [women's] self-conscious- 
ness and their expectations, their 
belief that their minds were 
comparable to men's, and their 
hopes for happiness and fulfillment. 
Their improved position mnde 
women freer to express their wishes 
and more aware of the inequalities 
that persisted. This new 
consciousness . . . enabled women 
to articulate their perceptions and 
claims in unprecedented numbers. 
For the first time in England, a great 
many women were expressing 
themselves privately in letters and 
diaries, publicly in novels, tracts, 
and educational works. 

Readers familiar with the lively 
correspondence qf Dorothy Osborne, 
or the many diaries kept by 
seventeenth-century women which 
have been reprinted by historical 
societies, may be surprised to find 
them overlooked here, though they 
will hardly be = much surpnsed to 
discover that women did not express 
themselves “publicly in novels" before 
the eighteenth century (though Aphra 
Behn is arguably an exception) . 

Most of Rogers’s book is taken up 
with short accounts - almost in the 
form of an annotated bibliography - of 
■ virtually cvery woman who published 
anything in the eighteenth century. 
/Though Only a few of these identified 
.themselves with' any sentiment that 
might be considered feminist and some 
of. them actively 1 denied any sUch 
association, . Rogers nevertheless 


example, that “social class maitenta 
in the study of women than in oihet 
areas of social history. Women in the 
last century faced certain comma 
problems, whether they wm 
duchesses or tradesmen's wives. Ui 
and custom placed them all under ihn 
husbands' domination, financially and 
sexually.” This is precisely the send 
statement which obscures rather ihu 
clarifies the subject tmdn 
consideration. Robertson's account k 
finally, so general that ta 

observations about women hardy 
seem specific to the nineteenth century 
- many could easily be dropped into 
Katherine Rogers** book without 
missing a beat. 

Alice Dark’s work, though written 
more than sixty years ago, is mud 
closer in approach to the most 
imaginative and rigorous histories d 
women that the last decade bu 
produced. When Working Life of 
Women in the Seventeenth Century m 
first published in 1919, it departed 
from the history of women worthies b 
several important respects. Clark was. 
first of all, careful to distipgiM 


ZLJLr -.7.' — v » own uc- 

' Unites. the approach of a, significant: 
/number the studies of . women In 

::fe 

perepeptivo . by ; falling totake into 
; sufficient account the social endeconp^ 
foic. cqntext. pr larger, pantos b£ 
*Jhiftjng values end men»fl/dr. In the 
last ten years, a- new generation ,t>f: 
; scholars (many of theft irifliienced by.' 
the Awio/ftSs schools Withdrawalfrbm 


expand. the 


association . . . Rogers .nevertheless 
•/concludes that these ^ writers." laid the 
groundwork for the feminist awareness • 
Wb take for gr&nfed today". Historians 
' have recently uneartheo considerable 
“feminist awareness" in the seven- 
teenth century, but . what Is more 
importantly wrong with Rogers’s claift 
is her assumption that the development ' 
/pf., feminism : in history Is a linear 
■_ progress. :v, ” • _ ; ■ •. 

.‘..PrifeiijS Robertson subscribes to the' 
garner view in An 'Experience of 

-^S!^ n: ifyi tern * nii Change ; in the 
■ Niheteenth Century; but assures, us that 
this. .was, the ceniuiy .during, .which 
women came : together forthe first tiirie 


woirjt; x of 


between the widely differing 
circumstances of midwives, women o 
trade, agricultural workers, aiw 1 m« 
of the manor, among others. She aw, 
expanded the range of sources, basis 
her reconstruction of these wonxni 
lives on locnl account-books, cw . 
records, wage assessments, Tiw 
Commission reports, as Wcll ;. w *• 
more obvious documents - » ■ 

books, tracts on "woman s spbw * 
biographies, autobiographies, WWV 
diaries and other literary malensj. 

Dark's most significant contnbj 
tion, however, may beth^fnefloa 
not attempt to read the btsWR 
women- as a linear progress, ^ 
proposes that changes in 
status follow a much more com^ 
pattern. She argues, for ex a | T, p^ l ^S 

certain developments associated 
the advent of capitalism conttiMfe® . 
a substantial reduction w 
independence and power. Before^ 
separation of home and Wp«^. 
women were' able to cotW 
importantly to the production 
both for their own families iWj, 
society. Men aryd Women 
partners; and their spheres 
vyere not so 
'manufacture was shifted 


however 1 , womep 
their 'productive 
loss of independence as a fej-- , 

Recent research has 

historians date : t * ,e \J£!& certtin- 

nonllallerti SO '■ iMl; 


; sjjvertteenih 

to a later periodi buther ^ 0 
that the situation _ of- 
1 improve or detdnprai te-Jj. 
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From shards to societies 


P. J. Ucko 


rTHoDDER, Glynn Isaac and 
^ H«<mond (Editors) 

of the Past! Studies in 
of David Darke 

143 cm Cambridge University Press. 

lu 


equally deservedly levelled at the essay 
by Ian Hodder, "Towards a mature 
archaeology", which starts off Pattern 


of the Past. Surely everyone mil be 
turned off archaeology by reading that 

the very identification by David 
Clarke of a separate material culture 
subsystem in which information 
about the orientation of a culture's 
perception was ‘congealed’, em- 
phasises that mind and conceived 
pattern are more than mere 
epiphenomena of social and econ- 
omic functioning and adaptation. 
Even if the encoded information in 
material culture was seen by David 
Clarke as being mainly survival 
information, the retention, in 


ItfHODDM 


SchaeSral studies of 


material culture 

ui™, Cambridge University Press. 


119.50 
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Amiri Leroi-Gourhan 

He Diwn of European Art: An 
introduction to Palaeolithic Cave 


understanding of the way in which of mindless doodlings, or 
humans manipulated their ideologies haphazard activities of early 
and their man-made objects to suit whose main preoccupations 
their own social and ecological huntine and fertilitv maaii 


their own social and ecological hunting and fertility magic. Instead 
interests. Leroi-Gourhan insists that Ice Age 


The problem with nrchaeology as a ? a ) ,e ai ?. 1S conceived with a complex 
popular subject is that in the past 10 fraction between ™ a 8 e and 
twenty years or so, it has moved far s 3 ™tiohc equivalence on the one band 


or the unique in being able to weave his webs 
irly men of interpretation at the same time as 
ns were being coolly and critically analytical 
. Instead within a maze of complex data. Bui no 
Ice Age one can fail to be stimulated by their 
i complex master's conclusion about Ice Age 
ige and activities that 


J ■* ui au | ii una iiu/ilu rui ' » ,, ■ r ^ 

from an easy assumption that a ^u d „ the 

particular pottery type or style of other 7 l ^ e whole complex focusing 
artefact cm be equated with a representations of horse and 


these facts tend to raise the question 
of considering the cave as a 
“temple", that is, a cult place 


arteiact can De equated with a T ~ 

distinctive human “culture”. Symbols bls on (compiemeutary or opposed), as 
in Action shows clearly that in many • as aroun d a dichotomy of two 
cases artefact types cross "tribal different morphologically derived i sets 

boundaries and. Indeed, ihnt material of s '&" s 7 both. Cimmal repres- 


contrast 


in Action shows clearly that in many 
cases artefact types cross "tribal 
boundaries and, indeed, that material 
culture is a means by which people 
choose to make manifest different 
cultural statements - and that such 


“temple”, that is, a cult place 
accessible to all or at least a large 
proportion of the community, while 


Introduction 

Panting 


counteiparts, of aspects of the 
normative view, means that the door 
is still open for us to consider the 
internal structure and logic of 
cultural pattern. 

Hodder does, however, make one 


American statements may vary according to the 


different morphologically derived sets 
of “signs" - both animal repres- 
entations and “signs’* representing the 
opposition and complementarity of 
maleness and femaleness. 

In this' book Leroi-Gourhan 


articular historical context, attempts something quite new in recent 


Unfortunately this is not a simple palaeolithic art studies; he is not 
matter - but then I doubt whether concerned in the first place with 
cultural activity ever is. interpretation of the “meaning" of the 

Hodder’s book ato touche, oa “ rt "*■ at . «»• “S’!*- added 
bodies of material which are often 


0321 24459 5 


*,*«■: 1.1 UUVJita UI HiaibAini wmwu aiw vnvu 

caHed “artworks" - with Naba peoples 


Archaeology of a certain kind 
Dontifai with the British public, but 


onufai with the British public, but the 
iod of archaeology which is popular is 


several times in eleven pages!): that “A 
mature archaeology must be fully 
integrated into the social sciences". It 


integrated into the social sciences". It 
is therefore all the more regrettable 


brremoved from me content of any of that almost all’ the other authors in 


decoration of house-fronts ^pottery, 
gourds and the human body. This is not 
one of the strongest parts of the book 
and it is striking that Hodder himself 
admits that his reliance on “syntactical 


documentation of where particular 
animal species are represented in 
which areas of cave passages/panels/ 


the sanctuary denotes a sacred place 
with access reserved for a 
minority .... Can we imagine a 
crowd pressing up against the 
decorated walls and taking part in 
rituals? Lascaux would lead one to 
think so. with its incredible jumble 
of engravings in the Apse as well as 
the richness of the Hall of the Bulls, 
the Axial Passage and the Nave 
. . . behind this decoration we can 
perceive the Involvement of a whole 
community who maintained a few 


crevices/etc. The Dawn of European 
Art focuses - in a highly individualistic 


artists of high talent during the long 
weeks which they spent preparing 
the scaffolding, the colouring matter 
and the lights ..... Even if the 
paintings were executed in several 
stages, it implies an economic 
situation in which the group 
authorises surpluses to be expended 
in occupations of non-vital interest. 


Art focuses - in a highly individualistic 
way - on the techniques of the 
palaeolithic artists, and on the analysis 


these three- books. Pattern of the Past (a notable exception 

Pattern of the Past is lavishly being Andrew Sherratt in his clear and 
produced in attractive type and must straightforward chapter on the plough 
uve cost a mint to publish. It contains an « pnstoralism) seem desperate to 
studies published in honour of the late couch the material they have within 
David Darke, and a considerable some kind of impressive theoretical 
number of words in various chapters framework expressed in extraordinary 
ne devoted to eulogizing him. The jargon. At best these attempts result in 
eulogies are justifieo perhaps, when first-year undergraduate level 
tiresring the effects of Clarke’s 
writings on the development of 


, „ . _ . - . of palaeolithic concepts of form and 

rules as an approach can be seventy S p ace and concludes with an overall 
criticized as Being ^stract. analyncal a ^ mpt t0 many general 

and unrelated to the production of q Uegl i onsa bout what can be saia about 
ftpsion nnri iU iira in ctfiri contexts . n ... j ^ 


desian and its use in sodalrontexts” questions about what can de sam aooui Archaeology should never have been 
NoXre dies come to S with pa'aeohthic arbsts and the society, or simp]y equated with excavation; that 
tim colrenf of thl "art works” P soneties, within which they worked. the public mind came to see it so was 


generalizations, at worst they emerge 
hill of long-windedness, repetition and 


adueoiogical theory in the recent irrelevance. 


E ; but in general they are not ^ ^ Q r nrchaeoloaist who is V ournan s im P HCl on - l,lc /IT y U1 

octlve and certainly -do not reflect ma ^f y “prejmed^thif volume is 1*3™ Hi" 

■ more candid published not p £ m aVily interested in presenting earlvlMQs 

*e editor of Clarke’s foe results of particular excavations, S nrovious 

collected - works (Academic Press, nor i n trv ina to reconstruct the turned upside-down almost all previous 

19p).The list of contributors to the ” ” fe 1 ^ n "" Sona 

wiurae is extraordinary - why are Within n cn^rifiArt «oinn nr rnnnirv Palaeolithic art - few protessionai 


cdlwted - works (Academic Press, 
1979). The Ust of contributors to the 


t “ ‘ For the general reader this is not an bound to lead to problems. Attractive 

This is not (he case with the author of easy book to read and some of the ideas as it may be to the general public, 
the third book under review, for Andfe are very complex. For the specialist, a “digging tbings up” is simply one of 
Leroi-Gourhan is one of the very few format which dictates an absence of several strategies which have been 
major figures in modern archaeology references (both to specified panels of adopted from lime to time by those 
who does confront the whole issue qf caves and to the literature) results in interested in the study of man's past, 
art analysis and content. Leroi- what is in many ways a rather Good archaeology has always been 
Gourhan s Impact on the study of Ice depressing book - for Leroi-Gourhan inter-disciplinary in its methods and 
Age art was first reviewed by me in makes a poor attempt to justify his aims. Oii the evidence of the three 
these pages in November 1963. His recognition of dots as “a third category books reviewed here, the discipline of 
majestic intervention in the early 1960s of signs” and is inconsistent in his archaeology is ..well and fit - 
turned upside-down almost all previous interpretation of such terms as notwithstanding . the fact that, as 


of signs” and is Inconsistent in his archaeology is ..well and fit - 
interpretation of such terms as notwithstanding the fact that, as 
“masters", “works", “hands" and “the always, it is sifting through and 
cave”. Curiously enough, however, it producing a lot of rubbish. It continues 


is probably these very sections which to be one of the most stimulating and 
wifi make the general reader feel at challenging of man's creative 
home. Certainly Leroi-Gourhan is enterprises. 




ww rrom uaiton ot the Department 
of _ Economics of Northwestern 
university (Illinois) that he "was very 
fortunate to meet David Clarke and 


over the past 
realization (a) 
to do with th 


lo do with t. 
understanding 


few years is tlielr 
that archaeology is 
c reconstruction and 
of post societal 


MV Italics} in BCSSa (b) that the f« any) 
windemlc year '1973-4, when [lie] relationship between material culture 
* risitmg lecturer nt the an( | SO ciBtal behaviour, of whatever 


The bones of the past 


n. . . ... : ~ ana socieiai ucnaviuui, ui whiudvci 

u^utaent of Soda! Anthropology ai ^me and from whatever part of the 

v. !i ' ^ a , ve a P. 0 ^ ■ • ■ world it derives, is worthy of study and 
^toudwd on matters of mterestto {g the essence of archaeological enquiry 
J^oiogistsl [my explosive The flnd ana | ysiSt With lh g work 0 f 

EJP* I?f d(izen .. Hodder, and a few others, we are once 

& £ w «e a delightfu agaJn gettin g new information of a 
8nd Kriom tal K relevant kind (ie in its societal context) 
jSS ™ " m y envious comment). about material culture. Many of (he 
.. questions that Hodder asks in this 

-mem of the Past is also badly chapter of Pattern of the Past are 


David Ridgway 


riwnalion chats were a delightful 
of hilarity and serious talk" 
** ” env “ us c° mme nt). 


together are burled together** covers features . of 
the case of a pet lamb buried with' n Madagascar: 
coin in the Romano-Brilish rural . However 
cemetery of Owslebury, Hants. And might be 
there is food for historical and ^ocinl cu R ure j ; , 
thbught In the demographic analysis of • r e construe 
biocullural adaptation illustrated by could fail 1 


features ■ of material culture 




However subtle- archaeoiogisls 
.. , , . . might be at interpreting ; material 

S. C. Humphreys and Helen there Is food for historical ana poctni culture L do not think’ tliey could 
King (Editors) •- thought in the demographtc analysis or reconstruct the- Sakalnva;syitem qr 

, T . biocullural adaptation lllualraled by could fall to bq misleri into thinking 
Mortality and Immortality: . The ^ incidence of traumatic. lesions and :■ > E Hat* the. -tombs" of- the wifo-tiving 
anthropology and archaeology or othei : conditions in a Nubian skeletal \ groups were those of the dominant 
death - . sample - although in noting the social group. ' 

346pp. Academic Press. £15.80. “increase in botj u archaeologist unearihed a 

0 12 361550 X ■ accidental Ixauras duH^th. ChnstlRj. ch.rac.JrlJed 

— Pen® 1 Geo 1 e J - A^ a 8“ Jff* malarial remains sim lar to those 


. m 


death 

346pp. Academic Press. £15.80. - 


.7 y,, ‘ ■ questions that Hodder asks in this 340pp. Acnaemic rress. iu.ou. in rL!. ZZ a If dn bi 

totem -of the Past is also badiv chanter of Partem of the Past are 012 361550 X • acadental tra a ^ _ ull prehistoric 

^—cross-references betweeJ fascinating - not least because of their 7“ by materii 

JjPkrs are relatively numerous but bias towards the kinds of problems The twenty-one contributors to this J® factnr . Iqft by the 

ill-thought-out and shoddily which should interest those involved in collective volume came together as a cneex-iurning . - • • postulate t 

often , referring, usually the study of history and the past. It is group of archaeologists, physical and In tlus welter of comparative thni obser 

Si • comment, to mutually now the archaeologists who are making social anthropoligists and historians to perspectives the archaeologists are would be i 

gWngsenllments/views/thcoriesias' the running with regard to the discuss current research on death, clearly inclined to envy the quantity the least. 
“{ U one C an judge there must be theoretical development of material Having already reviewed One book on and quality of '(he evidence available to T» lltnn . 


H a were those of the dominant 
group. 

If . an archaeologist unearthpd ' a 

e rehistbric comiriurtity characterized 
y material remains similar tq those 
feft by the Sakai ava and uScd l hem to 
postulate the existence Of a system |ike ( 
thnt observed in action by Bloch, lie 


v’IsLHI 


can judge there must be theoretical dev 

“^4Hnes iu various places; there is culture studies - : D 

of tenses between or now be seen to be of the greatest 
J^thlnchapfers; the index is poor; relevance both to socIrI 
S^wt.foat only Some tables (and anthropologists and to historians but 
SffeK^^rred to by page they fc we 
i|i tnir wSflij infuriating: i''>' ■ 

471, Clarke amateur ^digge 

'Seo£? h .l d f 1 artic ‘ e cntitled 1* may not be 
°? of innoc€nce, ‘ that the genera 


theoretical development of material 
culture studies - and their findings can 


471, Clarke amateur digger” 
, A^.Pi. s ’ ied an article entitled It may not be bc 


It may not be going too far to suggest 
™v U , ugy: , ne loss Qf i nnocence " t hat the general public may not even 
of outstanding recognize that Hodder’s Symbols In 
uaiin 8 ^ 0 v ™ 0n ~ H combination Action is archaeology. In this clear and 
' ^anyone’s output. In it he attractively illustrated book, he 


In this clear and 
>d book, he 


the same subject (TLS, August 27. their peers, lb - adjacent .disciptines. 
1982), I was frankly aghast at foe Perhaps it Is significant mat me single 
thou^it of renewing my acquaintance most imperietrabfe and tlte slider mftit 
with what I had found to.bB^an .o^ginal bOftei? /■ 

of 1 .'“©aOrtrteo^l ^.^atid .cpritrfbutwl ■ by • arthaeradweaf ^ 
pompo^irrelevanre to^anyone who - minority: respectively^ a' mauiepiaticaJ . 
like myself - actually works on an demonstration by C, ,R. Orton and 
ancient cemetery. In the qvent, l am F.‘ R. Hodson that “division of paves 
pleasantly and profitably surprised. Into groups or . classes purely oy 
That this should bo sq is a tribute hot examination of a histogram of wealth 
only to the hard Work that has scores (However deyFaed) _ia more 
extracted these pajJers' from' a ; June difficult than it appears ., and Philip 


In this welter of comparative observed in action by Bloch, he 
perspectives the archaeologists are would be regarded as eccentric to. say. 
clearly inclined to envy the quantity least. 

and quality of fht^del^ M^Ueto m „„„ who re j,tf( 0 r dips inloj 

their peers , i n ? dj a .C= nt .d^p lines , . .. s,i mu i at | nH collection, has 'any 


. irt'ii >- 
-.1 :i.«» X 




m<weffl', the teri 
to another - on 





that emerge horn a -reading of the 
Homeric poems.br of Kari Marx. The 
moral for thg ybde^ered, r 
archaeologist is obvious, aifd.. was 
stated in. 1899 by Sir Flindere Petrie: 
“The responsibility of ; those . who 
excavate is tenfold increased, fis the 
extent of their care and exactitude wllj 
jmore than , ever resiore .br rein the 
history of the . past." The fthialU in 
interpreting, '.the- flrchaedjogicaj 
"material thus excavated are< indeed 


examinnuwi * uiaiuaiwn 

scores (hqwevfcr' deyised) is more 
difficult than it appeariV, and Pfiilip 



Mbrupt. a nd severe kind." 
^[fWthat this is not even 
matldil; sentence, Clarke’s 
ES.? general 


iteror. S ^liiMhu nfi i ** -ggBI 

fascinating and, as Hoddcr is the first ed{tor 
to admit, themselves rate a wholehost ^ .. ; 

of : new_ quwttojust “^have 

reflectfog i 


-Vi mi 

f&i'i 

" J H-tj 
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front archaedlogists/anthro^fogists ! 

- “The _lps^ of with such materials (Wiimn ^ 


apiajn geriefaL or. , : arif valid 

fe of Bron?c Age , inadequately * td roeefthe cballCnge; ' 
tein.. or Iron;: Age - • • ^ 


6f with such r 
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Encounters with the everlasting You 


n attached. Besides his wife, a literary 

Pamela Vermes figure in her own right, foremost 

___________ _________ __ among them was the anarchist and 

M A(rnirp Fri raman revolutionary writer Gustav Undauer, 

Maurice FRIEDMAN a sp | CJldidly independent character 

Mnrtln Buber’s Life and Work: The brutally murdered, to Buber's shock 
Early Years 1878-1923 and sorrow, in Munich in 1919. 

455pp. Search Press. £14.95. Another near and dear companion and 

oaf™ sir; 5 f mend, and his collaborator m a 

translation of part of the Hebrew Bible 

.. ■ . . , . into German, was the philosopher and 

Maimce Friedman has been one of religious thinker Franz Rosenzweig. A 
Buber s chief intermediaries in the man of intellectual brilliance and 
English-speaking world for more than humour, Roscnzweig’s The Star of 
thirty years As well as translating Redemption (1921). which calls for a 
JteJJX.Pf .® u £ ers 'J™ 1 * 8 • I** has high degree of concentration, is 
contributed forewords, prefaces, subjected to careful scrutiny by 
commentaries, introductions and Friedman 
articles to all sorts of books and 

periodicals, not to mention a foil- For this we must be grateful; On the 
length study of Buber's thought, other hand, reluming to the problem 
Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue, of balahcc, bis painstaking examin- 
(thlrd revised edition 1976). It might otion of The Star makes it seem all the 
therefore be reasonable to assume that odder that / and You should receive 
he had by now exhausted both his comparatively casual treatment in the 
enthusiasm and his resources. But not final section, where Buber's own 
so. In Martin Buber's Life and Work he percent ion o f problems is mixed up in a 
continues to broad just as devotedly Jumble of pieces on subjects 


transmitting, opinions and ideas which 
from then on he modified only slightly. 
It is consequently not unfair to expect 
even in this first volume, even before 
the “dialozraphy" is complete, a 
pointer to the essence of his outlook 
and teaching, an estimate of where his 
particular distinction lies. The 
expectation is not met. There is 
confusion, for one thing, concerning 
the ramifications of one of his most 
important concepts, that of 
“encounter" (Frieaman insists on 


over the Buber corpus. ' extraneous to "it such as love "and 

Unlike 77 ic Life of Dialogue, marriage, psychologism and psycho- 
howevci, which Friedman sees as a the , ra Py. politics and community, 
systematic analysis of Buber’s ideas, and , the like - Similarly, the chapter 
tne present work is a biography. Or on everlasting You veers off into 
rather, its author prefers to term it a medl { alions on themes supposedly 
"dialogrophy* - a “barbarous neo- with God, eg "The Jewish 

logisnr according to him, though -fe^s versus the Pauline Christ". Those 
others would call it something else - By } vis ‘ lin 8 t0 learn more about Buber’s 
which he means n discussion of Buber £ ey WOrk arc unlike| y to get very far 
against the background of the fr ? m Peradng these pages, though in 
relationships and situations in which ?J her aspects they will probably feel 
his thought took shape and developed. , 1 "iey have had a good and 
Friedman's wish is to avoid the P ] easurable read. 

generally practis^°Scause it*“lea!ds us this* ^ 
to see events clustered about a life -as of Marim Bubers 

if the events were contained in the life ®rousesome degree 

rather than, as is actually the case, the mat? 6 ** 6 ' Jt - W y unsafe to 

nr- a« tUm 7 ’ make sweeping judgments on the 


wishing to learn more about Buber’s 
key work are unlikely to get very far 
from perusing these pages, though in 
other respects they will probably feel 
that (hey have had a good and 
pleasurable read. 

For others who know their Buber, 
this first instalment of Martin Buber’s 


ironically enough in a volume edited by 
Friedman - discriminates between 
encoimtev*Begegnung as connoting 
an event, “only s something actual , 
and rel a tion = Bezlehung with the 
possibility that the relationship may be 
latent. There is no space here to 
analyse Buber’s blueprint of the life of 
dialogue; but to confound “encounter 
with you " (which in Buber’s Idiom 
refers to the rare and treasured high 
peaks in a personal relationship) with 
the “saying of you” (which means the 
engagement of the self in relation with 
what is not the self) is to cause serious 
damage to Buber’s highly intelligent 
and consistent scheme. 

On the broader front, the call heard 
throughout the whole of his teaching is 
the same as that which has been 
sounded over the ages by prophets and 
holy men: the call for teshuvah, the 
turning. Friedman does not overlook 
this, but in explaining teshuvah as a 
simplistic “turning to God with one’s 
whole existence" lie forgets that such 
an interpretation is inappropriate in 
connection with a God conceived of as 
the everlasting You. TTie uniqueness of 
teshuvah in land You is that it implies a 


life in the events”. ' ■ ' «« 

WI,h,hl faimin ^*,he™ba I k S o„ ££”5 ?,"£ “cf !hTb k y £ 

as exhaustive an account of Buber's Kfe terminus ad quern, 1923 Buber ^was 

f0rty - five >* are old > <" d h ' dd - a " d 

autobiographical fragments - which 
tell the world .only what Buber wanted - 

It to know -and also by Hans Kobn’s 't‘‘ r • '. * 

. Versions of 


Michael Knlbb , 

B^efyechsel !} <n« , sfsfcen ' — — 

Jahrzehnleri, Heidelberg: Lambert CHRISTOPHER Rowland 

^51 d ® r ’. 1 . 972 ' 75 i» and ° n his own ThaOi a GI.A. 
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Schneider, 1972-75), ancT on his own 
langarobaiatanee and correspondence 
with ..Buber, as well as on the 
information he has managed to collect 
itt Israel and elsewhere from those who 
knew him. Well .equipped; therefore, 
. leads us from Buber the child liylng 
with bis grandparents in Lvov,-, to 


The Open Heavem A Study of 
fjP.oealyptic in Judaism and Early 
Christianity 9 

5(Hpp. SPCK. £22.50. ! 

028103784 3 


Buher th« \ ** Jewish writings of the so- 

stullftni he calle ? i toterteitamental. 'period (con-' 

stpdent. and on to Buber .the -man ventionally - defined as annmvl. 

enthusiasm Zionism "lately 200 bc to ad. 135) flourishes sis 


aJltSSTS iff!!, ct !L t l uatas ™ Monism matety 200 bc to ad. 135) flourishes as 
fhh wSL* « m a , Jew ’ n ^y er before, as the spate of new 

l h Jf P°Kt on, Friedman's material editions of the texts, translations and 
accumulates substance and the story commentaries in various lanmiaftes 
makes place for audi personalities as arid studies bears vKwVmK! 
KS?® 1 ’ C y elz raann and these writings the apocalypses - sucS 


tesnuvan in land You Is that it Implies a 
turning, not simply to “God" (though 
also to “God” it you wish), but to a 
habit of relation as opposed to a habit 
of irrelatioo, to a living with existence 
and all that it comprises, as opposed to 

the' End 

has been widened to Include all sorts of 
works, from i the. period, such, as the 
Qumrtui War Scroll, which have a 
marked eschatological content but not 
the apocalyptic literary form. The un- 
certainty and confusion thus caused 
have bedevilled scholarly study of the 
apocalyptic writings. 

, Reco gnition of this problem of 
definition and classification is not new, 
but it is only in recent years that a 
number of studies have appeared 
which have attempted to take the 
problem seriously, Christopher 
Rowland s discussion of the question in 
ran One of his comprehensive treat- 
ment of Jewish and Early Christian 


living apart from it. And it signifies also 
Ihegatheringin of relation with the you 
of everyday life into the fold of perfect 
relation with the everlasting You. 

And where in Friedman’s expose are 
the brightly interwoven strands of 
presence, present time and divine 
Presence? Where is there any 
indication of the light with which they 
might illumine the dark and ghastly 
predicaments of today? Where are we 
assured that Buber’s primary concern 
was not with the human person in 
itself, and certainly not with the Deity 
in itself, but with evoking a response 
and a sense of responsibility vis-k-vis 
the little kingdom of our immediate 
surroundings, and ail that they contain, 
and by that means vis-k-vis tho wider 
reaches of what he hoped might 
ujtimately be transformed into a 
kingdom of God? A profound 
involvement with the world before the 
Face of God: that was what Buber 
looked for. 

A few final comments. The 
Kabbalistic term tslmtsum (rather 
unusually written tsimutsum by 
Friedman) describes God's withdrawal 
into himself to make room for the 
creation of what was not himself: the 
world. The version we find here, that 
“God contracted himself to the world”, 
could be misleading. In general, 
however, the standard of Friedman's 
translation contrasts painfully with 
Buber’s own polished style. Several 
embarrassing examples are included in 
this volume without any sign of self- 
consciousness, eg, one that goes, 
“Ancient rot andT mould is between 
man and man. Forms bom of meaning 
degenerate into convention, respect 
into mistrust, modesty in commun- 
icating into stingy taciturnity. 
Now and then men grope toward one 
another in anxious delirium - and miss 
one another, for the heap of rot is 
between them. Clear it away, you and 
_you!" 


nil,,. - r, j . , — in nib 

Bible, 2 Esdras in the Apocrypha, the 
fithjopfe and Slavonic books of Enoch, 
tire Syriac and Greek books of Barych, 


-Asso oftcn happens with enterprises ^AlfrThSm^ meat apd the Apocalypse 

of this kind; one wonders occasionally euJinf < S >r TL ? 
why more emphasis is laid on certain but S 5 t i eir . own n 8 ht > 

owummees or achievements and less attaJSS S “JLSii th ?i 
.22_2ibar^§eemrngly more significant. J n New 


attached to ’ 

Tnalnm^t ..J 


book, He u.. rightly concerned to 
emphasize that although eschatology 
forms an . important element in the 
apocalypses, it is by ho means thefr 
only concern, and that “apocalyptic" 
and eschatology" 0U cht not to be used 
synonymously. He himself sees the 
direct revelation of divine truths as the 
distinctive element, and thus he 
defines anocalvnHr. flfi “a ■ <«m— /if 


seem more helpful to drop the word 
altogether as a collective term, ic as a 
noun, and to speak simply of the 

wirings 5865 ° r °p° ca iypfic 

Part Two of this work Is devoted to 
an outline of the contents of the 
apocalypses under the four rubrics 
Above. What is Below. Whm 
Had Happened Previously, and What 
k to Come. In Part Three Rowland 
takes up some of the technical 
questions that have been discussed in 
recent years about the origins of the 
writings and the dates of 
the Individual apocalypses. A valuable 
feature of this section is his treatment 
of the question whether genuine 
wsionMy experiences underlie the 
revelations contained In these writings, 
tqe majority of which are pseud- 
onymous. He reaches the cautious and 
sensible conclusion' that authentic 
visionary material is preserved in some 

ESH ! u the a P° ca, yi? ea * but that the 
visions have on occasions been elabo- 
rated in the light of further reflection. - 

A' contrast has sometimes been 
qrawn in the past between the religloui" 
^pecHve of the Jewish apocalypses 
Imosi all composed by about ad lOO) 

U. that of fhe nhhlnin 'mvitCnr 


Perry Butler " 

L. E. Ellsworth 

Charles Lowder and ih e 
Movement 

fn p & Darton 1 

0 232 51535 2 

The Tractarian leaden „ 
ntualists. Newman celebrated h* ' 
Communion at the north SSi 
altar at St Mary’s, Oxford, 
hood. Pusey in later Hk £ 
euchanstic vestments where tbevh 
customary but was always asiS 

lest ntual innovation bet^ottoii 

itself. Austerity in worship ofedk 
humiliated state of the (W 
ceremonial enrichment would otsb 
provoke discord. 

J ,J heir y°unger‘. followtn U 
differently. The reassertioo of Chlhoh 
teaching, especially regarding & 
eucharist, needed toheunder^tdW 
a transformation in worSn ^ 
spirituality. Ritual was no un 
aesthetic embellishment, It ns & 
outward expression of agreatteafa 
and it taught the poor anauiudmu 
by the eye and ear. 

Historians have neglected fc 
aftermath of the Oxford Movmnl, 
especially its spread in thejMrishuii 
the period prior to the first Ritsd 
Commission in 1867. L. E.Ellswifo 
study of Charles Lowder is theirionit 
be welcomed. It 1s a superb portnM 
one of the leading and most attractin 
Ritualist slum priests against fr 
ecclesiastical and social bacxgraudd 
his time. Meticulously researched, k 
book is sensitively written wfthofl 
being hagiographical. It tells the sUj 
of Lowder's heroic ministry In the EE 
End of London after five yean «1 S 
Bamabns, Pimlico, the nots it 8 
George's-in-the-East in 1859. audit 
establishment of the parish of 8 
Peter’s, London Docks, where be rt 
Vicar until his unexpected death ■ 
1880. Dr Ellsworth is particular 
In describing both Lowdert 
methods and the appalling coed** 
In which he and his fellow 
lnbourcd, not least during tbecwW 
epidemic of 1866 when Inc * 
“Father" was first applied to bin." 

Although his Ritualism l«Wb 
contemporary Roman Calbw» 
Lowder was no Romanlzer as no.'* 
maintained a fierce loyalty .^* 
Church of England and Its 
He was wounded by thd ; 

three of his curates to Rome wjj 
and on his deathbed In the wj ; 
TVroi made an Englishwoman i gj 
witness that he had djecTan A^J 


Perhaps Dr Ellsworth doeJM 
this French fnfluenCe M,«*° 
miaht in view of r fJohfi; 



fiction 


Son and martyr 


Anne tte Lavers 

J^que Fernandez 
Pjju b main de I’ange 
45Spp. Paris: Grasset. 

22*628200 4 

0 f Dominique Fernandez 
ffiSjSt won the Prix Goncourt 
for this novel, an “imaginary 
SMTaphy”, told in the first person, of 
Kwolo P. easily recognizable as 
Pailini) probably respond not only to 
Subjects of his books but also to 
[hm seductively messianrc streak, a 
mixture of dogmatic asserUon and 
redlessself-revelntjon. It is displayed 
in a constellation of themes which one 
«n confidently expect to find in each 
new work, whether it is offered as 
fiction or psychobiography, or 
increasingly as a genre which (as 
wasted here by the epigraph) makes 
sense chiefly as a portrait of the author 
himself. Despite its rigidity, this 
central motif lias proved remarkably 
Oluminaling, even if one occasionally 
niches this Procrustes stretching a few 
necks or snipping off a few toes in order 
to make Pavese, Eisenstein, 
Winckelmatin, Rembrandt or Mozart 
(ill of whom he has written about) fit 
Ids couch. 

Should we read this latest work in 
the light of the earlier ones? This is 
riu( Fernandez himself does, 
choosing to bestow unity on his oeuvre 
by the consistent logic of its 
inspiration. Such a reading sheds light 
oa passages which might otherwise be 
ruzzlinB, like his praise of Neapolitans 
for having chosen as their patron the 
only saint who, twice a year, has the 
womanly privilege of bleeding. Above 
all. It helps us to understand why Dans 


!a main de Tange omits practically 
everythin* about Pasolini’s life as an 
artist, ana consequently, why, for this 
reader at least, it is not as successful as 
it might have been. 

At the source of Fernandez’s vision 
there stands a terrifying mother-figure, 
sometimes remote ana death-like, at 
other times actively malignant, a 

E hallic witch who can be divined 
ehind a virtuous but puritanical and 
intrusive mother. The desire for 
autonomy prompts in the son a 
desperate search tor a third figure who 
might complete the triangle. This 
cannot be achieved through the father 
because he has abandoned both wife 
and child, and because of some 
unspecified catastrophe, criminal or 
political, which’ ’causes him to take 
flight, often to a more primitive 
continent which symbolizes an 
unattainable masculinity. The narrator 
seeks salvation first with a girl full of 
modesty and purity, then with a 
woman whose inner security can better 
tolerate the obsessive contempt he 
needs in order to affirm his difference; 
and finally with those of his own sex. 

The most important result of his 
homosexual attachments is that the 
narrator can give total and ecstatic 
commitment to his father, whose 
failings are forgotten except as the 
rationale for the son's need for 
punishment. The letter’s fear of 
fulfilment, and his taste for flagellation 
and ritual sacrifice can now be 
interpreted not as conformity with the 
mother's values but as a desire not to 
triumph over an unworthy yet sacred 
figure. Worldly success becomes 
possible as n position from which to 
preach an aristocratic gospel of defeat. 
The stress on Fernandez’s own 
professorial status, the frequent 
references to his actual father (the 
novelist and critic Ramon Fernandez, 


compromised as a collaborationist, but 
whose studies of Gidc and Proust show 
remarkable tact and insight) 
correspond lo this realization, as does 
the assertion that he himself invented 
psychobiography. This last claim is 
hardly tenable in an Anglo-American 
context, but it expresses Fernandez's 
awareness that he is defending a rival 
version of psychoanalysis, one which 
centres exclusively on the relationship 
between father and son. 

A special place is kept for the image 
of the castrato, a historical vet mythical 
embodiment of pre-sexual innocence 
and of a hypersexuality displaced on to 
(he voice. This can still be evoked in 
all-male choirs - an ideal, homo- 
geneous society in which the author- 
narrator would at last be free to adopt 
a female role after the final elimination 
of woman, which, as Cailas is here 
made to tell Pasolini, it is the cathartic 
function of opera to represent. It 
would be idle to complain of the 
misogyny which is a cornerstone of 
Fernandez’s world, even if it often 
makes reading him as oppressive as 
reading his male-hating counterpart, 
Marilyn French. 

Dans la main de Tange helps to bear 
out the author's thesis that through his 


essential insight. Pasolini's avowedly 
“monstrous" love for his mother does 
not fit in well with the scenes of 
symbolic and rapturous rape by his 
father, culminating with the murder. 
Pasolini's vituperation against per- 
missiveness unu a “conjugal" model of 
homosexuality does not tally with 
Fernandez's own defence of them. 

Which brings me to the second, 
more important factor. In all his 
previous imaginative reconstructions, 
Fernandez has entered a given 
experience through the works of an 
artist whom he likes. By his own 
admission he does not admire Pasolini, 
and seems to have worked backwards 
to the works themselves from 
Pasolini's charismatic martyrdom, ot 
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Scouting 


at least from his stance 


solute (if 


Anne Duch&ne 

Margaret Atwood 
D ancing Girts and Other Stories 
240pp. Cape. £7.95. 

0 224 01835 3 

All but one of the stories in this 
collection by the relatively precocious 
doyenne of Canadian letters, Margaret 
Atwood, have already been published, 
chiefly in Canadian magazines. One of 
these is called Chatelaine, which 
induces pleasantly incongruous 
pictures of a biue-rinsed readership - 
hunches of keys at waist, alimony 
cheques in bank, and everything under 


rebel. Hence an impression of impeccable control - following the 
“applied psychology" about the book fortunes of Atwood’s characters, who 
which even spreads to the style. One control almost nothing at all. 
misses the Pasolini who was one of the Atwood characters are usually in a 
most magnetic and articulate state best described as disconsolation. 

personalities of this century, and one They foil upon the thorns of life at 
misses Fernandez too. every turn, and even if they do not 

Which is not to say that the novel Is bleed they are painfully bruised, 
not enjoyable; it is a good read with abraded, made very anxious - chiefly, 
plenty of bravura passages, in this volume, by what must still be 


social, linguistic and sexual margin- 
alia, Pasolini engineered his murder in 
1975 and was not, as some have 


entertaining us with a stream of called love, but which always resolves 
celebrities (Fellini, Moravia, a itself as loneliness, the craving and 
posthumous Gramsci, Toscanini) in clawing of one individual after 
cameo roles, against a backcloth which something it imagines might be 
Includes both Fascism and the Red supplied 5y another. 

Brigades. The best parts, where one_ Most of the stories fall into that 


assumed, the victim of a political 
killing (he had earned the contempt of 
the Italian Left having already inspired 
the homicidal rage or the Right). TVo 
factors, however, make one doubt 
whether (whatever Pasolini's own 
unpublished autobiography may one 
day reveal) adopting this ready-made 
scenario was a good idea on 
Fernandez’s part. One is that, though 
imaginary, this account still has to 
comply with many factual constraints 
which conflict with Fernandez's 


authentic 


Fernandez, are probably those where 
he surrenders to his feeling for the 


of category; one or two go beyond it. The 


genius /or/, such as the passages on the 
Testaccio, the refuse dump which has 


stood since Antiquity as the eighth hill 
of Rome and is tne site of mysterious 


ibly those where -be S t of these is "When It Happens", 
feeling for the about a farmer's wife, Mrs Burridgc, 
: passages on the w ho while putting up twelve quarts of 
dump which has pickled tomato and making a weekend 
as the eighth hill shopping- list is drawn repeatedly to 
Ite of mysterious her Lack door lo look over the prairie. 


Boys in their mystery The fruits of fear 


David Robey 

Pier Paolo Pasolini 

Anudo ntlo & Attl Impuri 

202pp. Milan: Garzanti. 

Al his death . Pasolini . left two 
•Mpubllshed novels among his papers, 
wh of them dating from tne late 
1940s, when he lived in Friuli. Amado 
,«te-scarcely more than a long novella 
- h ihe shorter and more polished of 
the tWo. Pasolini seems to have 
coDibiued working on It after he moved 
to Rome in 1950, and lo have 
contemplated publishing it in the early 
I9rth; the version edited in this volume 
. vf Concetta D’Angeli is the most 
.went of tour successive drafts. Atti 

■UUlri _ IB ... r_ 


Nevertheless the book’s interest is 
not purely documentary, nor indeed is 
it pornographic. Each novel centres on 

the seduction, after initial resistance, 

of a Friulan country boy, hut scabrous 
though this subject may sound, the 
focus is deflnjtelyemolionnl rather 
than erotic, The protagonists' 
7 “ . homosexual feelings nre described with 
tt two fl re i cn tless, compelling annlyticnl 
papers, thoroughness, a thoroughness that 
nc late cnmprlmns wroM nn irnnv. csneciflllv 


Jayne Pilling 


af Rome and is Ihe site ot mysterious her back door lo look over the prairie, 
rituals of origin; or on the sordid jjfoe j s waiting for smoke to appear in 
landscape of tne Idroscalo, which saw the distance; for her husband to drive 
Pasolini’s last moments; or the off to investigate it; for the television to 
evocation of Caravaggio’s nocturnal become anodyne and reassuringjust 
wanderings. before it shuts down altogether,^ Then 

it will be a question of which dried 
n goods to take along with t he revolver i n 

■\T tp O t* the rucksack, and of what it would be 

J -L JLvCli best to do with the dogs. 

images of the fruit while she chewed We all succumb readily to this kind 
inedible wartime provisions; of an aunt of stor y now > when everyone carries a 
returning to the Ukraine with oranges, secret scenario of horror ^ and 


4 oirw the only source of vitamin C in winter; apocalypse. “When It lianpens" is a 

Nella Bielski 0 f her father's pantomime with an very delicate, intent little story, a 

Oranges for the Son or Alexander Levy orange distracting her through the iron fc d ^ fenrauri 

Translated bv John Hercer and hare of a hospitnl room after a harbouring a mind full of tear and 

U?a ADolanesi B 8 ™ needlessly violent operation. The sadness and resignation. The detnils 


■.SjHfa before the move to Rome, and 
•» far from finished state. It 
'■'•Mir a n P n }t )er of inconsistencies 
«« contradictions, some of which, 


sometimes verges on irony, especially 
in Amado mio, where the narrative is 
in the third person, the pace is more 
rapid and the tone more cynical. They 
are obsessive, tortured feelings, 
though on account of their ferocity, not 
on account of a sense of guilt. They 
oscillate between violent extremes of 
vindictiveness and affection, and lead 
repeatedly to humiliation and despair, 
quite unlike the self-contained 
hedonism ■’ of Gide, whom Pasolini 
seems to have had particularly in mind 
as he wrote. 

The novels are therefore far from 


Translated by John Berger and 
Lisa Appigncsl 

133pp. Writers and Readers. £5.95. 
0 906495 70 9 ‘ 

Apparently a best-selling novelist 


orange. 

sustainli 


then, is a symbol of the 
* power of the !m agination. 


sustaining power of me imagination, -wire oiniw. wi vammihv, 

Liolo recalls fi Bukovsky article On the her .husbands departure, . she 
— way he used his imagination to assert supples she ought to reel more 
In an'attemiUive world In the face of an emotional about it, but she Is well 


Oranges for the Son of Alexander Levy , ; the Son of Alexander- Levy is offered as eating more cheese now than the^usi 
her. first book to be translated here,, fiction, written by the narrator as, it. to because of -the price of moat, 
makes an appropriate introduction to kind of psychological therapy. “I felt n Jyfost of the. other sibrips Jinve rfiuch 

her fiction. Its brevity directs attention casting adrift, a fear. By telling stories, talk of He and She, or Me and Thee, 
to the style and carerul structure, and I tried to exorcise it.” and sometimes suggest- an expert 

the simplicity and directness of As n journal of self-discovery, the search for the sore places in a pelithi 
Bielski’s prose lose little in translation, novel reads like much feminist writing is by now a' bit mangy: how often w 
More pertinently, th6 novel functions in this genre, and th£ reader's reaction have been [here"; before, r sCratchir 


.the oscillation between first 
W tmid-pBrson narrative, have been 
"PM out by the editor, while others 
alloWed tp stand.. 


ELj ,frj°- texts are very close in style 
EffiPW^atter- Pasolini also left a 
ffjgpw n preface for them amoqgilis-. 
sSSjto-Md quite differeni from the 
'®efWork. They are written in 
- iw£K l<5n ^ narrative form, far 


live 

■■ v® 1 ? tton s love for adolescent boys. 

' h°th ^substantially 

' MrVlfthff ’ l P de€d cdnfessional 
wfafch in 

■ wr, tf* n mainly In the 

*' hwSSrSlt 1 * P. artialI y >« d «ry form, 
• ••SSfiS? . sections of 
“wi** “fid has a 


potential • sexual attractions of 
adolescent boys art expressed with 
considerable. lyrical force, they appear 
to be such as to guarantee the 
frustration of the lover’s desires. What 

^ d cl4.y J ^X' B C t 80 fe g t 

seduction: the boys’ innocence and 
naturalness, and also their “mystery", 
as he calls it, their absorption -In a 
closed adolescent world inaccessible to 
an older man, expccialiy, perhaps, to 
an intellectual. One can Understand 
easily enough why in each novel tne 
object of desire seems always to elude 
.• the lover’s grasp, condemning him tp 
, the constant, compulsive repetinon.'of 
the samp vain attempt at satisfaction. 

The innocent. ; naturalness, and 
“mystery" of 1 adojescents j? also a 
centre! theme of PMim's three -later 
novels, Ragazzl di vita, una vita 
violenta and tl sdgno.'di-Mna, cow. 
There, however, they are the subject; of 
’ * more detached, much less cm Us ti cal- 

!, kind of celebration, rather, than the 

; target of a characters desire; ari seems 
to -nave ■ freed : dWancefc .from life, 
acquiring in - the process A far mwp. 
original . and revelatory 
Interesting and powerful though ^tne 
two ear|y ncSyels are. it is thuS nothard 
< • to imagine 0 . 1 : why;. 


her own extraordinary life into a 
novel”: what we read Is a kind of 
autobiographical stream-of-consci- 
ousness presented as fiction. 


are given in light water-colours; when- 
Mrs Burridge, for example, Imagines 


i rnomenis irqm to say ana now sne says it. oieisnis aiwooo me neon is always, to uc 3111 c, . 

iry life into a description and analysis of what It feels discreetly pnd minutely charted; but 
a is a kind of like to be left by someone you levels too often the injtial notion cati.be 
fream-of-consri- acutely and movingly perceptive. Even 1 localized, and one watches the product . 
fiction. more Impressive h her lochs on the being tailored for consumption, 1 . 




m me urais, siuucm unya in muatuvr, uw — n -- - nis syinpuiiw*' uic viiguu ■ 

marriage to a Frenchman and life .in account Ope ran excuse,, or tbi ther^ recesses of ‘detachment, ana that he 
France, motherhood - and a. ignore, , -lhe pften-banttl. or .alcMd ^ embrace tfefomlly trhdWpn pt 
meditation on what this means to her generalizations, foil ot : _ mother doctoring, which '"•preMoaity had 
.now. Her mother’s death is lerrllyin*, Russia mysticism, on P^bertopiwjher . seemet j complaceut. “Dancing Girls", 


but as natural as her husband raurs. rnuinw* • the title story tin 

desertion of her for another woman Kussipn^ wear this orwn ‘ V “- Canada in 1977), has 


mother's 


.-trouble* 


(first published in 
1 as a yoijng woman in 
g house |n' Toronto. 


obsessively invaded by Paul. , It is harder to accept this kind of: possljbjy jnsaho; by solltiidej this Is a 

A kind ofmetap'horis developed apd thing'wben Liola tells of a meeting with ,r . rriiited; ‘sfijidy:: 'of:, isolation, and of- 
ught up towards the end of tne book afriend, pre§umablya dissident writer, • racism, Sto.rfes; like thpse suggest that 


in the story front which it takes its title, i : since he. fears publication in Russia. Miss AtWdbd is refidy and U'ilfjjig tO'gq- 
As a student at the Moscow Philosophy Her sensAof kinship with him , a fellow- > beyond the ‘ Upper St LnwrenM- 


■■ declared guU(y of, fo^pmanip,. qf ■■ any i 
. .. fantasizing about a wife 1 Snq-- flmid' -obsta 


Whose lives he recounted in lwartg guises,*!, 
. detail to his fellow students! ate vpWfosop 

» . 1 vi" .h LanitnUf kir r inld fAr.hic 1. tilrtkl'd/fi 


5 ^: they . come - in ^dlffexeni : .- Whloh. ellowed; her tq make Life , 
As with mUch of thte 'benttaC 'Uefore, Man , for example, lumipous 
bjzing, this fecia too bowjoililv' with fiuirtane^ scarifying, trajgl-foibic . 


: published mem. . • ;i ^ 












